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Thermography or Process Embossing offers distinct profit possibilities. 
Use this machine with your present press equipment. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
VARIABLE SPEED GAS HEATER (or Electric) 


Any speed instantly obtainable. Specially ant a heat - 
heaviest cardboard. Economical. For 
PORTABLE “natural”? or “‘artificial’’ gas. 
Quickly disconnected. Completely 
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DUSTING PAN WEIGHT 


z Length overall 
Convenient for operator. Instantly Width overall 26 inches 


detachable for cleaning. Front or side Height overall 48 inches 
feed. Net weight 
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Polished oak. Adjustable. Guaranteed for one year. 
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NEED A LARGER PRESS... .YET 
FEEL YOU CAN’T AFFORD ONE? 
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CHANDLER & PRICE 


14%o"x 22’ NEW SERIES PRESS 
Ever wish that the capacity of your 
10x15 or 12x18 job presses could be 
stretched just a fewinches? Most 
printers have, as business grew and 
larger area jobs were securable. But 
why even think of changing those 
presses which are almost constantly 
busy on work within their size 
range?...If you need a larger press, 
yet feel you can’t afford one, then con- 
sider a Chandler & Price 14% x22 New 
Series Press. It has generous form size, 
good impressional strength and dis- 
tribution, quick make-ready,wash-up, 


changeover. It is a press that brings 


‘& Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 








additional capacity, versatility and 
profit to the growing shop without 
imposing a heavy financial burden 


upon the purchaser. The Chandler 
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‘Progress or ‘Poverty, Which? 


By HuGH PENNYPACKER 





Threats to the Graphic Arts Industries From New Invention; 


nena 





PRoFEssoR ALBERT EINSTEIN voices 
& the opinion in the January (1932) 

Cosmopolitan that the world de- 
pression is caused by machinery destined 
to relieve the world of some of the work 
necessary for its maintenance. “This con- 
viction of mine,” he says, “is that our 
present crisis does not have the character 
of former crises, inasmuch as it is founded 
upon an entirely new condition, one re- 
sulting from the rapid progress of pro- 
duction-methods—only a fraction of the 
human working-power at our disposal 
is now necessary to produce the world’s 
total demand for the necessities of life. 
The inevitable result of this is that only 
part of our human working-power can 
find utilization, in view of today’s state 
of working methods. While one portion 
of our working-power is being unrea- 
sonably claimed—perhaps overworked— 
the remainder is automatically cast en- 
tirely out of the production process— 


left idle.” 
Newspapers of the Future 


Professor Einstein is a scientist, not an 
economist, and it is as such he is speak- 
ing. The hopeless confusion of opinions 
among economic experts is not for him; 
his is “the conviction of an independent 
and honest person, unhampered by na- 
tional and class prejudices—of a person 
who wishes nothing more than the well- 
being of all mankind and the most har- 
monious formation of human life.”” And 
as such we must respect it; although if it 
proves correct the graphic arts industries 
are in line for a number of decidedly hard 
knocks in the near future. 

The last issue of THE GrapHic ARTs 
MonTHLY published Mr. Louis Flader’s 


eee 


“dream” about future newspaper mak- 
ing. Mr. Flader says: 

“Here is our idea of the newspaper 
production in the future: A photo-com- 
posing department in which all type mat- 
ter is set with a photo-typesetting ma- 
chine, doing the work quicker and better 
than it is done today. Simultaneously 
with the typesetting the illustrations will 
be photographed in the photo-engraving 
department and the negatives stripped 
into position and combined with the type. 
The resultant product will be a photo- 
graphic negative or positive of the entire 
page. This will be printed on to a sheet 
of metal; will be chemically treated; will 
be planographic or slightly intaglio or 
relief in character, and will be immedi- 
ately ready for the press.” 

How far is this dream distanced from 
actuality? 

Speaking of newspapers, the thought 
naturally centers on composition and its 
production. In the last thirty years ma- 
chine-set composition has been the rule 
in practically all newspaper plants and 
the machines have proved satisfactory, 
except in the minds of scattered inventors. 
These geniuses are steadily at work seek- 
ing to discover something new to replace 
the old. In the field of composition it is 
the photo-composing machine that now 
holds the stage, and especially the ma- 
chine invented by Edmond Uher, an 
engineer in Budapest, which is now be- 
ing built and practically ready for the 
market by the world-famous press man- 
ufacturers M.A.N. of Augsburg, Germany. 

“While so many previous devices for 
photo-composing have hardly got beyond 


the crude state of the inventor’s model, 


here is a machine constructed with the 


ill 
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utmost precision and working with al- 
most human intelligence in response to 
the direction of the operator fingering a 
keyboard not unlike that on typesetting 
machines,” says Mr. William Gamble in 
Penrose’s Annual for 1931, and in this 
year’s issue of the same Annual he sup- 
plements this statement with the assertion 
that in recent months “many improve- 
ments have been made and much prog- 
ress effected towards the standardization 
of the machine as a preliminary to its 
manufacture for general use. . . . What 
we have seen of the apparatus in the 
works of M.A.N. we cannot help feeling 
that here is an invention which, in the 
fullest sense of the word, is going to be 
epoch-making.” 

Without going into technical details the 
machine may be described as follows: 
The line is keyboarded and spaced auto- 
matically to the required length; then 
photographed on a narrow ribbon-like 
strip of celluloid which is developed in 
the machine. An auxiliary machine makes 
up these lines into columns or pages. 
The negative or positive films as thus 
made up can be used for any printing 
process, but the inventor looks further 
into the future by creating for his new 
system a new printing process, which 
will revolutionize all previously conceived 
ideas of printing, inasmuch as it will 
enable printing to be done without rollers 
and the usual kinds of ink. One such 
way is to force a dye solution through a 
porous cylinder, on which the printing 
elements have been etched into a thin 
copper coating; another method is to 
force water through the pores so as to 
print in the lithographic manner with 
greasy inks. Naturally these proposed 
methods must await further developments 
and further tests before they will disar- 
range present-day printing methods. 

One important feature of the Uher ma- 
chine is its ability to reduce or enlarge the 
type set. A master size is used in the 
typesetting, presumably 12-point. This 
may be reduced to 5%, 6, 8, or 10-point 
at will or enlarged to any size desired by 
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the use of the camera photographing the 
lines as they are being set. 


New Stereotype Method 


Another invention in the same field is 
surely interesting and may prove the 
nucleus of newspaper and book produc- 
tion in the future. A certain chemical 
manufacturer in Germany has developed 
a new synthetic gelatine film which may 
be depended on for uniformity of results. 
A piece of this film is sensitized and ex- 
posed under a photo-composed negative, 
then washed out with a spray of warm 
water, which has the effect of sinking the 
letters in the film as in a stereotype mat- 
rix. It is then dried with alcohol and 
sprayed with molten metal by means of 
a spray pistol. Thus a thin shell or plate 
is obtained, which may be backed with 
lead like an electrotype plate and 
mounted type-high. Thirty-five minutes 
from the time the photo-composed film 
is handed to the operator the plate is 
ready for the press; but this time may 
be reduced considerably by bringing out 
suitable apparatus and organizing the se- 
quence of operations; in fact, it is ex- 
pected that the time of production will 
be reduced to that of stereotyping and 
then applied to newspaper work. 

So far type matter only has been ‘re- 
produced; but it is hoped that the near 
future also will witness the reproduction 
of halftones and line cuts in the same 
form as the text. The sharpness of the 
type faces thus reproduced equals that of 
good stereotypes. 


The Teletypesetter 


A couple of years ago the Teletype- 
setter was invented, also with a view of 
speeding up newspaper production. It is 
an American invention that possibly 
within the next decade will have revolu- 
tionized newspaper-making. It has been 
taken over by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and is thus as- 
sured all the capital needed for its speedy 
development. So far it is in operation in 
a dozen daily newspaper plants in West- 
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Quick Disposal! The M & L Type Foundry selling type in 
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with wall type working top and cases for $50.00; single case 
type ordered sells at 35 cents per lb., plus price of case. All cases sorted 
up so that there is no shortage of any characters. If shortage is apparent 
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you can order in to fill cases at the price paid. 


5,000 Pounds 2 pt. Leads, 24 inch Strips 
7,000 Pounds 6 pt. Slugs, 24 inch Strips 1 5¢ lb. 


9 Lead and Slug Cases, 10x72 in., holding 300 Pounds 


150 pounds each 2 pt. Leads and 6 pt. Slugs —4 to 26 and 28 ems, 20c Ib. 


Case extra $4.00 
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Goudy Old Style Italic—6 to 36 pt. 
Goudy Hand Tooled—10 to 72 pt. 
Goudy Hand Tooled Italic—10 to 72 pt. 
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Inland Gothic No. 149J—6 to 12 pt. 
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Kennerley Italic—6 to 36 pt. 
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Kabel Bold Italic—6 to 72 pt. 

Kabel Light Italic—6 to 36 pt. 
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Kabel Bold—6 to 72 pt. 

Kabel Light—6 to 36 pt. 

Kabel Extra Bold 332—12 to 72 pt. 
Modern—6 to 12 pt. 

Modern Italic—6 to 12 pt. 

Modern Ant. 26J—8 and 10 pt. 

New Caslon—14 to 36 pt. 

New Caslon Italic—14 to 36 pt. 
Ultra Bodoni—8 to 72 pt. 


@ Ultra Bodoni Italic—8 to 42 pt. 
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chester County, New York. It consists 
mainly of the modern typesetting ma- 
chine, the telegraph printing machine 
known as the teletype and the ordinary 
stock “ticker.” This combination of 
mechanisms facilitates the sending of 
news telegraphically from one sending 
station to any number of newspaper 
offices equipped to receive the telegraph 
signals. 

The apparatus comprising the sending 
equipment first consists of the keyboard 
perforator operated somewhat like a type- 
writer. Here, the operator duplicates the 
message to be sent, but instead of pro- 
ducing a printed copy, as with the type- 
writer, the machine punches a tape with 
holes to represent the characters and 
words keyboarded. In this machine per- 
forator lies the key to the spacing of 
the line. By means of a method of count- 
ing the units it tells the keyboard oper- 
ator when he has come to the limits of 
the line. 

This perforated tape is then fed into 
the transmitter which is equipped with a 
guide plate and six feelers or fingers 
which close the contact when these feelers 
pass over a hole or series of holes in the 
tape. These closed contacts cause electri- 
cal impulses to be sent to the receiving 
stations via the telegraph line. The tele- 
graph printer at the sending station also 
takes these signals and produces a type- 
written copy of the message. 

The electrical impulses, upon being re- 
ceived at the various receiving stations, 
are again translated into a code ticker 
tape by means of the receiver perforator 
which makes an exact duplicate of the 
master tape from which the telegraph 
message was sent. The tape is then fed 
into the typesetting machine. The line of 
type is then cast into slug form by means 
of electrical control through this per- 
forated tape with all the operations be- 
ing performed the same as if the operator 
were at the Linotype keyboard. 

John J. Geoghagen, president of New 
Rochelle Typographical Union, comments 
as follows on the machine recently in- 
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stalled in the composing room of the 
Standard-Star at New Rochelle: 

“T will say the new unit is far superior 
to the old one, and as far as mechanically 
operating the keyboard of a line-castin 
machine it is a success. Whether it wil] 
prove a factor in the trade, especially on 
the larger papers, is a question upon 
which it is too early to hazard an Opinion, 
The way the Teletypesetter is handled on 
the chain of Westchester county Papers 
gives little chance to obtain a fair com. 
parative line on its availability as a uni- 
versal factor; local conditions are so dif- 
ferent from those existing in metropolitan 
centers, especially as to the method of 
handling wire service, editing news copy, 
reading proof, etc.” 


Illustrations by Wire 


Now let’s turn to the photo-engraving 
branch of the industry. During the year 
just passed at least three photo-engraving 
machines came into being, all of them 
with the primary purpose of speeding up 
the making of cuts for newspaper pur- 
poses. Two of these machines are Ameri- 
can inventions and of American construc- 
tion, while the third is British. In all 
three machines the fundamental principle 
is practically the same, in aim as in work- 
ing details. It is based on recent im- 
provements in photo-telegraphy both for 
the illustration itself and for its produc- 
tion where wanted. The making of a 
negative and the etching of a zinc plate 
is entirely dispensed with. 

The illustration is placed on a trans- 
mitting cylinder and a thin zinc or cop- 
per plate (or something of the kind) on 
a receiving cylinder. By means of electri- 
cal impulses created by a beam of light 
passing over the original and through the 
action of an electric cell a triangular tool 
is actuated over the plate engraving it in 
conformity with the original. 

As the electrical impulses follow the 
highlights and shadows of the illustration 
on the transmitting cylinder, it makes no 


_ difference whatsoever whether the receiv- 


ing cylinder is in close proximity thereto 
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on any PRINTING PRESS 


@ Printers are now in position to print facsimile form letters on any 
platen or flat bed printing press more economically and perfectly than 
any other known process with the use of ‘‘K-S Form Letter Printer.” 


@ The K-S can be locked into a regular chase (minimum 10x15). It 

does not require any change in the press—other than removing the 

rollers. Any number of units can be joined together for long runs. 
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or far far away; thus an illustration may 
be transmitted and reproduced as a plate 
in New York or Chicago and simultane- 
ously reproduced in Rochester, St. Louis, 
Pasadena, or even at Cape Town, Africa, 
or Moscow, Russia. 

A German inventor is working on a 
similar idea for offset plates, yea, even 
for photogravure cylinders. 


Other Ingenious Devices 


An English inventor by the name of 
Dreyer has invented and patented a 
method by which text matter can be laid 
down on the litho plate without employ- 
ing photographic means. He takes an 
impression direct from the type onto a 
thin zinc plate, avoiding inequalities of 
impression by using a thin sheet of rub- 
ber under the type form. It is stated that 
no extra equipment is needed for this 
process; a suitable impression may be 
taken on a platen press, the litho plate 
used being eight-thousandths of an inch 
in thickness. This is evidently an at- 
tempt to do letterpress work on certain 
machines now used as office equipment 
in the larger corporation offices. 

As a further showing of the way in 
which improved machinery is increasing 
the ranks of the unemployed in the in- 
dustry, we quote the following from an 
address by William D. Hall of the pro- 
duction management department of the 
U.T.A. at the printing conference in New 
York last summer: “During my visit in 
New York this week I called on a manu- 
facturer who has built a photographic 
lettering machine (the Ogden machine), 
which is now being commercially used in 
a number of plants in this country that 
specialize in the production of bank sta- 
tionery and similar work. By the use of 
special lens and adjustments on the ma- 
chine, an operator, who should have a 
good sense of layout and design, can 
produce some twenty sizes of letters 
photographically, making them extended, 
condensed, or slanted at will. The letter- 
ing machine consists of a layout table 
with an indicating selector dial, a visual 
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projector, a photographic camera and film 
or other sensitive sheeting. Individual 
touches can be added by the artist or en- 
graver to the letters produced on the 
machine. After the photographic repro- 
duction is made, it can be used in nega: 
tive form on a composing machine, or a 
contact print made on zinc to act as an 
original for hand-transfer purposes. The 
manufacturer states that the machine wil] 
not eliminate the artist or engraver, but 
offers them an excellent opportunity to 
use their creative talents to better ad- 
vantage by planning the work, permit- 
ting the machine to make or print the 
letters in the proper positions, and then 
add such art work as they feel necessary, 

“Some years ago a small, but very fast 
trimmer was developed, which is very 
useful in plants producing a large quan- 
tity of booklet and pamphlet work; 
though it can be used in trimming peri- 
odicals in place of a three-knife trimmer: 
The Safety Trimmer, as it is referred to; 
is also useful to certain label houses in 
cutting up small sheets containing a num- 
ber of individual labels. But where great 
quantities of this work, which is being 
produced in multiple, are to be cut apart, 
automatic paper cutters are being used. 
They are automatic in this sense, that the 
back gauge moves automatically to a pre- 
determined distance after each cut is 
made by the knife. 

‘Now inventors are going one step fur- 
ther by clever utilization of the electric 
eye or the photo-electric cell. This mech- 
anism is focused on a printed line on the 
sheet of paper, and where this line is 
broken determines the position at which 
cuts are to be made. There will be no 
need for setting a mechanical device or 
gauge when this is used. A lift of stock 1s 
placed in the cutter, with the back gauge 
back as far as it will go, and when the cut- 
ter is started the gauge automatically lifts 
the paper to the position first determined 
in the printed line, at which point the 
knife descends and the paper is cut. As the 
knife returns to its position, the gauge 
again moves the stock forward until the 
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next point is reached. The operator will 
not need to adjust his machine for the 
individual cuts or lifts, because the photo- 
electric cell will do all the work for him, 
more accurately and faster. If the paper 
expands or stretches because of weather 
conditions, the printed line itself will 
move in proportion so that the difficulty 
will be overcome.” 

We could probably extend this review 
for another yard or more of type matter; 
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but this is sufficient to show what the 
future has in store for the industry and 
its workers. We are not prophets; we 
have stated the facts as they appear with- 
out comment. According to the views of 
Professor Einstein quoted above such de- 
velopment will spell ruin to the industry, 
To some it may, to be sure; while to 
others it may spell prosperity and riches, 
We are content to say: Progress or pov- 
erty, which? 





What is a Safe Equipment Investment? 
By J. Horace McFarLaNnp 


PossizLy I may call myself some- 
what hardboiled after having list- 

ened to the lure of the salesmen 
of equipment for the printing shop dur- 
ing more than a half century. Yet my 
experience as a rose editor for a third of 
that time has been to convince me that 
one never does secure immunity to the 
presentation of something that is differ- 
ent, or new, or better, whether in roses 
or presses, in peonies or folding machines, 
in iris or type designs. 

So I look and listen and consider nowa- 
days. Sometimes also I fall! I did it a 
little more than a year ago for a process 
with a simple equipment and a regular 
payment therefor, which coruscated with 
useful profit, none of which appeared. 
My susceptibility, therefore, yet exists. 


The Lure of the Faster Press 


As to what is safe equipment is hard 
for anyone to say, unless he is thinking 
directly to his own needs, his own trade, 
his own possibility, his own resources. 
I have heard it said that there was a time 
when a man might have bought the state 
of Texas for a pair of boots, but he had 
neither the money to buy the boots nor 
the boots. Great as was the opportunity, 
it was probably better for him to go 


barefoot than to have mortgaged his 
pants for the price. 

Yet I have known printers to do just 
about that. The state of Texas was repre- 
sented by a bigger, or faster, or better but 
seldom quieter printing press which was 
just sure to provide the purchaser with a 
competing opportunity that would bring 
in all the printing in America and per- 
mit it to be done at great profit. 

Salesmanship has changed somewhat 
the last twenty years, and not very many 
equipment salesmen are now anxious for 
the quick contract which may mean the 
all too sudden forfeiture. I know one 
salesman in printing equipment who is 
a firm friend, because he never attempts 
to over-sell, because he always states the 
precise truth, because he is marvelously 
well informed about printing facilities, 
and therefore because he is safe to talk 
to, safe to deal with. I don’t think that 
man has sold me anything in a dozen 
years. I have always bought! 

But turning away from the salesman 
side, what equipment ought the printer 
to consider? Is he warranted in these 
troublesome times in any betterment in- 
vestments, either of cash or credit? The 
answer can be sought when the purpose 
in mind, or the one to be attained, are 
thoughtfully studied. If by the purchase 
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Introductory Offer 


Attention 
Printers 
Typesetters 
Proofreaders | 


Here is the new “READ-RIGHT” Ring Cover that automatically 
becomes a Book Rest at the correct angle for comfortable reading 
of books, copy or proofs. Every Printing Office should have at 
least one or more of these helpful, restful devices. 


Every test has proven its usefulness. Doctors recommend it for 
relief of eye strain and fatigue. In fact everyone who reads will 
benefit through this unique invention. It makes reading a pleasing 
occupation. 

To the printing and allied trades we make this offer. We will ship 
to youu a “READ-RIGHT” BOOK-REST Ring Cover with 100 
sheets of note paper to fit. Postage prepaid for only $1.00. We 
guarantee to refund your money if you are not absolutely satisfied. 





PHILIP V. SPINNER & CO. 
732 SHERMAN STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

I am enclosing herewith $1.00 for which please send me at once your 


“READ-RIGHT” Ring Cover Postage prepaid. If I am not entirely satis- 
fied with it, I am at liberty to return it for full refund. 


(Attach $1.00 with this coupon) 
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of new material the printer can under- 
cut some other printer who is making a 
living or less than a living on a consider- 
able piece of work which has been in 
competition, he ought not to waste a 
single cell of gray matter in considering 
the purchase of the new equipment. 

If on the other hand the printer we 
are thinking about is a _ constructive 
printer, and he sees a way in which he 
can enlarge his business and promote the 
business of some user of printing by the 
economical production of necessary sup- 
plies, whether they be perfunctory or 
promotional, then he is warranted in 
studying the situation, not at all infre- 
quently right with the customer in ques- 
tion. 


Not a Discouraging View 


At this time I should feel very cautious 
about counseling any increase in equip- 
ment, and I know this isn’t the nice thing 
to say for my friends who make printing 
presses and folding machines and the 
rest of the alluring items of a modern 
program. The demand for printing, 
generally speaking, has not yet caught up 
with the facilities for producing it. 
Equipment purchased that increases these 
facilities, unless there is a specifically lo- 
calized need not related to taking the 
order away from another printer, is too 
much like the theory of easy money 
which wiped out the German mark until 
a new gold standard was adopted and the 
printing presses were stopped. 

Is this a discouraging point of view? 
I do not want it to be. I can see condi- 
tions under which the man who is mak- 
ing printing, instead of merely taking 
printing, can properly add the equipment 
with which to produce it. 

Then, too, have come the various short 
cuts in equipment which mean _ better 
facilitation in the shop, more done by 
the men and women employed, quicker 
deliveries, and the like. A printer, who 
in these times is keeping himself out of 
the red, can and should give fair oppor- 
tunity to the salesmen of these devices to 


demonstrate their value to him. He 
should not, however, make himself liable 
to the glib-tongued hot-air artist whose 
only thought is the immediate commis. 
sion. 

I confess to watching sales in these 
days with a great deal of interest, not 
only as they represent the plant I head 
but as they react on the business of the 
country. I see, for example, that the 
salesmen of electric refrigeration are suc- 
cessfully active, despite the depression, 
Some six of them have recently been 
asserting themselves on my home, and 
one has succeeded. He put up a propo- 
sition which was reasonable. He did not 
slam his competitors, and he has made 
good. One of his competitors came along 
afterwards, and when he found he didn’t 
get the order he commended the concern 
that did get it and left a pleasant feeling 
which later may easily be to his profit. 
Another let himself out and off per- 
manently by abusing the concern that 
had got the business. Some salesmen 
never can learn to lose with a smile. 
Still another wiped himself out by per- 
sistence. ‘This particular sort of mer- 
chandise happens to be sold mostly to 
the women of one’s household, and this 
gentleman, who does have a really good 
machine, obscured it by senseless per- 
sistence, so that his name and the name 
of his machine became anathema in my 
house. 

It isn’t a far cry from refrigerators to 
printing. The former is home equip- 
ment. The fact that this home equip- 
ment can be sold, even in these times, 
is proof that printing equipmient can be 
sold to those who believe its possession 
desirable. 

One thing is certain and that is that 
these are not the days when the high- 
powered salesman I have been referring 
to, is the best salesman. The printer who 
studies what an actual or potential cus- 
tomer ought to have from his standpoint 
is the printer to whom the salesman of 


equipment can go on precisely the same 


basis. 
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Valuable Knowledge 


A printer, or a printer’s salesman for that matter, 
should know every conceivable factor concerning 
printing production. But very few do. Although 
such knowledge is part of the earning power of 
every plant executive, it is usually neglected. Do 
you know, for instance, which of the type faces you 
have in your plant may appropriately be set 
together? Whether Deepdene is old style or mod- 
ern, and why Deepdene Text and not Engravers’ 
Old English should be used with it? Why a Missal 
initial does not look well with modern roman? 
Why a line in color should be set in a heavier type 
face? Why a heavy initial does not look good on a 
light page? Why you can use three times as much 
blue with black as you can red? Why you cannot 
use as much light green as light blue in ornamenting 
a page? Why you cannot print an electrotype in 
red and some shades of blue? What the proper 
margins of a text page are? Which edges of a 


book should be deckled? 


All this information and a lot more may be obtained 
with a glance into the Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Printing. 


$10 a Copy 


Graphic Arts Publishing Company 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 






































Composing ‘Room Efficiency 


By Martin HEIR 





Old Means and Methods Discussed; New Methods Proposed 





3%. THE FIRST AND FOREMOST REQUIRE- 
Wy, MENT in composing room efficiency 
is the stocking of an ever-abun- 
dant supply of spacing material: leads, 
slugs, metal furniture, etc., things to 
work with, so to speak. If these things 
are missing, no matter how good and 
efficient the compositor is his output will 
be poor, below par. He will make little 
or no progress, as his time will be taken 
up in wasteful search for what should be 
at hand but is not there. His production 
will be hampered, his effort useless and 
he does not help to make profit for the 
shop. 


Non-Distribution 


Under modern conditions it does not 
pay to use spacing material twice, except 
possibly metal furniture. To take out 
leads and slugs from a job, sort them, 
and place them in the rack, costs more 
in wasted time than the material can be 
bought for, even though this work may 
be done by galley boys. Furthermore, it 
is a nuisance to the compositor; it un- 
settles his nerves. When he comes to the 
case for his material it may or may not 
be there; the case may be empty. When 
the material in the lead and slug case ‘is 
new and cut automatically as it is made, 
the compositor knows that he will find 
what he needs without sorting or pick- 
ing. There are two machines on the mar- 
ket built for the purpose of supplying 
the printer with all the material of this 
kind he needs in his work, and in practi- 
cally all large cities there are trade plants 
that furnish it at a moment’s notice at 
reasonable prices. 

The standard lead and slug case, hold- 
ing a full assortment of one or two-point 


leads and six-point slugs up to twenty- 
six ems, should be mounted over each 
frame. Another case, extending the full 
length of the frame, should provide an 
ample supply of spacing material up to 
sixty ems. This arrangement will be 
found practical and labor-saving and will 
increase the compositor’s production. 

In the modern composing room distri- 
bution is practically unknown, save for 
the metal furniture with which the form 
is filled on occasion. When the job con- 
sists of machine-set matter, display lines 
and spacing material made of the same 
grade and quality of metal, the distribu- 
tion consists of pushing the whole job off 
the stone and into the “hell-pot.” 

Every operation in a printing plant is 
more or less inefficient; that is, the oper- 
ation could have been done in less time 
if up-to-date means and methods had 
been employed. Take, for instance, the 
operation of making up a magazine of 
128 pages, type page 7 by 10 inches. The 
body matter in a case of this kind is 
usually set on a_ slug-casting machine 
(linotype or intertype) and stored on gal- 
leys of one or two columns until ready 
for the make-up man. In modern prac- 
tice these galleys are numbered from one 
up and placed in consecutive order in 
numbered galley racks or storage cabi- 
nets. For easy identification the index 
letter of the cabinet where the galley 1s 
stored and the compartment is marked on 
the back of the proof, for example C-23, 
which means that the galley may be 
found in compartment 23 of cabinet C. 

Two or three sets of proofs are taken 
of each galley, one of which is on a col- 


_ored stock and is used for dummy pur- 


poses or for the aid of the make-up man; 
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this is the only proof we are concerned 
with in this case. If used for dummy 
purposes it is marked with the number 
of the galley all the way from top to 
bottom an inch or two between mark- 
ings; then trimmed on all sides close to 
the reading and pasted on a layout sheet 
either by the editor himself or by some 
layout man, not in the order the type is 
set on the galleys but in the order the 
articles are to appear in the finished 
magazine. 

This may mean that the first article of 
the book is located on galley 19 in com- 
partment 2 of cabinet B, while the sec- 
ond is to be found on galley 3 in com- 
partment 13 in cabinet A. In the plant 
where no efficiency system is in operation, 
the make-up man travels back and forth 
between his bank and the storage cabi- 
nets carrying the galleys as needed from 
the place of storage to the place of make- 
up, spending more payroll time in travel 
than in actual make-up. It is obvious that 
this method is as time-wasting as any 
ever devised. 

Another method is to use a flat-top 
truck on casters with twenty-four or 
thirty numbered galley compartments. 
This truck is filled with the galleys in 
immediate need according to the dummy. 
The make-up man removes the galleys 
from the truck as his work progresses. 
Thus he saves the biggest part of his 
time-wasting traveling and can devote 
his time to his actual work. It is there- 
fore a great improvement on the former 
method, but even at that is not wholly 
efficient. 


Up-to-Date Make-up 


Method No. 3 is quite new and the 
least time-wasting of all. It includes a 
truck with slanting walls and partitions 
for the rest of the galleys. These trucks 
may be made as large or as small as re- 
quired. The galleys are placed on the 
truck in numerical order, beginning at 
the top, and may remain there until the 
matter is ready to be made up unless the 
truck is needed for other purposes. In 


J anuary 
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this way it serves the purpose of the stop. 
age cabinet. As it is provided with heayy 
casters it may easily be moved from one 
place to another. Thus every time proofs 
are taken, it may be moved close to the 
proof press to save the time wasted ip 
carrying galleys to the press; and when 
proofs are corrected and slugs are to be 
inserted it may be moved to the bank 
or the compositor’s frame. 

It is a two-sided affair with arrange. 
ment for galleys on both sides; conse. 
quently two men may make-up from it 
with ease. The make-up men have nun. 
bered pieces of cardboard which they in. 





As the composition is set it is placed on the 
truck in any order desired; the galleys are 
proved and corrected and the truck moved to 
the makeup man. Millions of dollars a year 
can be saved by a device of this kind. 


sert at the top of each galley; thus no 
time is lost looking for the right galley. 

This is the way to proceed in case 
the composition is set “at home.” If it is 
set in a trade plant, it is proofread and 
corrected before delivery. In such a case 
the composition is placed directly on the 
truck without the use of galleys, the 
numbered cardboard strips to be used as 
mentioned above. 

I have seen this method in use in one 
of the large trade plants in Chicago and 
it was found satisfactory in every detail. 

The advertisements of such a magazine 
should be stored on half-size steel galleys 
eight and one half inches wide and placed 
in the same numbered and indexed cabi- 
nets, the index letter and compartment 
number to be marked on the back of each 
proof, as for text matter. Thus the ad 
may be found without waste of time. 
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In making up the pages, the old 
method was to tie them up with string. 
From half a dozen to a dozen loops were 
necessary to keep the pages together, or 
at least it was thought so. Every time the 
page was corrected or handled for any 
other purpose the string had to be re- 
moved and replaced when the correction 
was made. No more time-wasting method 
could be invented; nor was it necessary. 

Page Tyups 

Pages made up entirely of slug com- 
position need not be tied up with string 
or by any other means. When a page is 
made up and ready to be put away, a 
piece of wood or metal furniture at the 
bottom will suffice as protection against 
falling lines. 

Advertising pages, however, composed 
of loose type, either foundry or monotype, 
need some kind of protection to hold 
them together. There are a number of 
such devices on the market, but all seem 
to have met objections of one kind or 
another, and therefore have not found 
ready sales. 

One of the most practical of these de- 
vices is a hinged frame fitting the page 
accurately. It has a pin and a socket on 
the closing sides. When the page is ready 
to be tied up the frame is put around it, 
the pin put into the socket, and it is 
locked up as tight as if locked for the 
press. The operation of tying up a page 
or a dozen pages is done in less time 
than it takes to describe it, thus saving 
payroll time every time it is used. Its 
rigidity is its drawback and evokes most 
objections to it. Naturally it means that 
each frame must fit the page it is to be 
used on; therefore there must be frames 
provided for every size page. This is also 
the objection to all other frames of this 
kind. One or two of these are made in 
such a way that they remain on the page 
while it is being locked up and printed; 
in other words, it is not removed before 
the page is distributed. This may be a 
time-saver, but without further informa- 
tion it is not clear to the writer. 


Pre-Makeready 


_ As practically every magazine pub. 
lished is illustrated in one way or an- 
other, especially with halftones ‘mounted 
on wood base, it is an important matter 
in the efficient production of these maga- 
zines to have the cuts leveled type-high 
before the form goes to press. In a print- 
ing plant, and in all other plants for that 
matter, one department should help the 
other or others in the smooth and eff. 
cient running of the plant. Thus the 
head of the make-up department should 
see to it that all cuts going into the 
pages being made up are leveled to type. 
high before the form is sent to press, 

This is usually done through what may 
be called the preliminary makeready de- 
partment. The idea is simple enough. It 
is mainly to underlay plates before those 
plates are sent to the presses. This has 
been done for many years, but only re- 
cently have several shops put it in and 
operated such a department that carried 
the idea far enough to make it effective, 
The equipment required is a plate gauge 
and rectifier, an accurate proof press car- 
rying about two sheets of tympan paper 
and another proof press for curved elec- 
trotypes, if such are used. All machinery 
is made especially accurate and is so 
within .001 of an inch. With these mod- 
ern tools the errors in plates can be 
readily discerned and to a great extent 
corrected. On the work bench are such 
things as paper for underlaying, an iron 
slab for removing plates from the wood 
base, a supply of tacks, and several tools 
for handling and correcting plates. 

This department receives cuts that are 
brought into the establishment, checks 
them over to see that they are in good 
condition, rectifies them, and then after 
the form has been printed stores them in 
a dustproof storage cabinet. 

We all know that wood is susceptible 
to atmospheric conditions. It will shrink, 
warp, and misbehave generally. Naturally 
even if we obtain absolute accuracy we 
can not hope to maintain it. For this rea- 
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THERMOGRAPHY 


Embossing and Engraving Compounds 
Very Highest Quality 


$1.25 per lb. 


$1.25 in 5 Ib. quantities. In smaller quantities $1.50 per Ib. 
Produce Results Comparable with 
Copperplate of Steel Die Work 
Send for complete 4 page 8!/x11 price list, describing every variety: 
Engraving, Embossing, Gold, Silver, etc., quick and hard fusing. 
100% Permanent or Semi-Permanent compounds. 

For use with your own, or special inks. 

Send for 14 page Catalogue of Hand and Automatic Machines 

Gas or Electric Machines $90.00 Upward 


The Embossograph Process Co., Inc. 
251 William Street New York 


OR ALL BRANCHES OF AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 














Multi-Unit Pressure Base 


Produces 


_ Electrotypes and Nickeltypes 


| that are far superior in accuracy and service-giving qual- 
ity, than can be produced under present day methods. 


MULTI-UNIT PRESSURE BASE treated plates cost no 
more than ordinary plates and assure a distinct saving 
and improved results in the printed job. 





Ask your Electrotyper about the improved product or address 


WESTERN ELECTROTYPE CO. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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son there are some who are inclined to 
doubt the effectiveness of this department 
as far as plates mounted on wood base is 
concerned. Some of the work will be in 
vain and the pressmen in this department 
must use good judgment in the handling 
of the cuts so that they have as little time 
and as little opportunity as possible to 
warp after they have been prepared. 

On the other hand, much time is saved 
through treating the cuts in the prelimi- 
nary department and especially through 
checking up to see that they are within 
a reasonable limit of accuracy and thus 
avoiding excessive underlaying on the 
large, more expensive presses. Such steps 
not only save time in the underlaying, 
but in many cases in the overlaying as 
well and result in a better, more uniform 
product. 


Electrotype Forms 


The efficient stoneman can do a lot to 
eliminate waste of time in the pressroom 
as well as in the bindery. When a form 
passes from his imposition table to the 
pressroom or the foundry, he will see to 
it that it is as near foolproof as it is pos- 
sible to make it. 

The correct lock-up of an electrotype 
form is as important as the lock-up of 
any cylinder form and even more so, for 
not only must such forms resist the direct 
downward thrust of molding, but also 
the lateral displacement of the wax, with 
its tendency to pull any loose letters or 
rules when the form is lifted from the 
mold. When type from old fonts are 
used, great care should be taken to elim- 
inate worn letters; pages made up of in- 
accurately trimmed slugs that will not 
stand up square should be returned to the 
composing room; all engravings, whether 
halftones or line cuts or sections of elec- 
trotypes, which are to be molded with 
type, should be mounted on a firm, solid 
base and finished type-high. A solid 
metal base is to be preferred in all cases, 
but where not available hard, well-sea- 
soned wood, such as cherry, may be used, 
the greatest care being necessary to have 
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the plate type-high and perfectly level. 
Old, used engravings should be reblocked 

Mitered rules or boxes should have 
especial attention to be sure that they are 
carefully joined and corners held securely 
in position. 

In either type forms or engravings 
large open spaces should be filled with 
dead metal to preserve the continuity of 
the printing plate. Zinc plates, particu- 
larly in large designs, should, if possible, 
be etched on 11-point zinc, thus allow. 
ing uniformly deep routing without cut- 
ting the plate into pieces. Preferably all 
printing surfaces should be outlined with 
a single width of routing tool and a gen- 
erous outside margin of at least three- 
fourths of an inch left all around. 

Always bear in mind that an electro- 
type is nothing more or less than a true 
duplicate of the type form or pattern, 
If a good plate is wanted, it is necessary 
to have the type form as perfect as pos- 
sible. To this end always place guards 
around the forms, and square up the 
forms before sending them out. 

Set your firm name on a slug or type 
line just outside the guard on the forms 
as an easy means of identification. 

Send proof with the form; if any por- 
tion is pied or damaged in transit it can 
be corrected before the mold is made. 

The lock-up man should have a lead 
and slug case carrying leads and slugs in 
one, two, and six-point sizes from four 
to forty-eight ems in length. This case 
should be mounted directly over the 
stone. Quoins and pica and nonpareil 
reglet are usually placed in a drawer un- 
derneath the stone. A chase rack should 
be placed about two steps to the left 
with liberal quantities of steel furniture 
immediately available. 

For guards around forms to be electro- 
typed pica rule graduated from two to 
twenty inches should be used. Eighteen 
or twenty-four point rules may also be 
used, either in metal or hard wood. 

These rules should be stored in cabinets 
allowing free and easy access to the con- 
tents. 
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Press Lock-up 


In locking up a press form, first test 
the chase to see that it is in good con- 
dition by tapping it on all sides with the 
hand as it lays on the stone. After the 
form is imposed, the furniture placed, 
and the quoins inserted, press the quoins 
together lightly and plane the form 
gently. Use the quoin key on the quoins 
at the sides of the pages only, leaving the 
quoins at the foot of pages at hand pres- 
sure. Tap all the pages with the closed 
fist and see if there is any spring in the 
gutter margins. If there is spring, a 
faulty piece of furniture is the cause of 
it; therefore find this piece of furniture 
and remove it, or paste a strip or two of 
newsprint at its bottom edge. Unless the 
spring is very pronounced, due to poor 
furniture, this will be all the remedy 
necessary. Next open all side quoins and 
press them together lightly, lock the 
quoins at the foot of the pages and test 
in the same manner for spring. After 
eliminating whatever spring is found, re- 
lease the foot quoins and lock evenly 
around the entire form; then plane it 
again and continue to lock until all is 
solid. An overlocked form is to be 
avoided as much as one not tight enough. 
A good rule is to lock as tight as one 
hand can turn the key. 

When a register job is first locked up 
for press, make a chalk mark across each 
pair of quoins in such a way that it 
marks both the quoins and the furniture 
they abut. Every time the form is un- 
locked and a change made, exactly the 
same amount of material can then be put 
back into the form and the same squeeze 
given it. When the quoins are tightened, 
all the chalk marks will come into per- 
fect alignment. When the quoins show 
this alignment the form is locked up ex- 
actly as it was in the first instance. In 
no other way can one be assured that 
such is the case. It is also advisable to 
soak some cardboard in water and plug 
the quoins with it. This will hold the 
quoins firmly in place. There are quoins 
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on the market, however, that wil] 
put without any such remedies. 

Jobs with brass or steel rules should 
be locked up in such a way that the roll. 
ers will not strike against their sharp 
ends; this to prevent the rollers from be- 
ing cut. Perforating rules locked up with 
a job in such a manner that they are 
running vertical in the chase should run 
off the sheet and should have a two- 
point or three-point face rule at top and 
bottom. This will prevent cutting the 
rollers. 

When locking up a job with a rule 
border, make a perfect fit of the corner 
away from the quoins by pushing the 
rules together with a piece of wooden 
furniture; never use a_ bodkin for this 
purpose, as it may batter the end of the 
rule and prevent a perfect joint. Now 
lock up the form carefully until all the 
corners come together perfectly. Use a 
T-square to see if the ends and sides are 
at right angles. If a corner should prove 
a little out of joint and persist in gaping 
open, a little beeswax melted into the 
joint by the heat of a lighted match may 
overcome the difficulty. After the wax 
hardens, trim off surplus with a wooden 
reglet. Every form, especially if it has 
borders or rules or any element whatso- 
ever that would mar the appearance of 
the work if it was not at right angles 
with the edge of the paper, should be 
tested with a T-square before it is sent 
to press. This will prevent aggravating 
annoyances and a useless waste of time 
in the pressroom for, if the form is not 
square, it will be returned to the compos- 
ing room to have it fixed. 

When locking up forms, especially job 
forms, it will sometimes be noticed that 
they have a tendency to “ride” or bulge 
in the center. When this happens, unlock 
the form and see if anything has dropped 
down between the type and the furniture. 
If the cause is not discovered in this 
way, remove the furniture and see if 
every piece is square. This is done by 
placing the different pieces side by side 
on the stone or lockup table. 


Stay 
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RIEGEL’S 
CERTIFINE TYMPAN 


Strong as any competitive tympan and low in 
price. Ideal for short run ‘ob work where the 
extreme strength of our treated jute is not 
needed. Stocked from coast to coast by 


prominent paper merchants. 


TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


Pin this to your letterhead. Mention press and size 
sheets wanted. We will send full sheets at once. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORP. 


342 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK CITY 














c.£. ponne’s INK REGULATOR 





WHAT IT IS. Ink Regulator is a colorless 
eil that readily dissolves all fine lumps in any 
ink, thus making even a poor grade of ink de 
work that a better grade will not do without 
it. When we say any ink, we mean all colors 
and shades. Jobs on coated, S. & S. C. or any 
hard paper can be backed and handled with- 
out off-set in from ten minutes to one hour 
without spreading to dry. 


GIVES STRONGER COLOR. Inks mixed 
with Ink Regulator have a stronger color after 
drying. Ink Regulator has a double value—it 
both reduces and dries almost immediately, at 
same time press can stand over night and start 
without wash-up, especially with black ink. 

OLD INKS CAN BE SAVED. All inks that 
may be considered too old or dry and other- 
wise would be thrown away, can be mixed 
with INK REGULATOR and used on the 


same job with new inks without seeing any 
difference. 


INKS WILL NOT CURDLE OR CLOUD 


when mixed with INK REGULATOR, even if 
extremely thin. 


SAVES PAPER. Many a job has been re- 
jected because of off-set or it took too long a 
time to deliver, because the ink wouldn’t dry. 
No slip sheeting needed. 





BY WORKING INK REAL THIN with INK 
REGULATOR two rollers will give as good 
distribution as four will ordinarily do. IN 
COLD WEATHER presses can be started im- 
mediately by having ink mixed fairly thin. 


PRINTING WITHOUT PEELING can be 
done with temperature as low as freezing. 
QUANTITY TO USE. Reduce all job or 
book inks to consistency or thinness of or- 
dinary news ink to get best results. For news 
or web press ink, 5 gals. to 500 lb. barrel. A 
little more or less will never hurt the ink. 
WEB PRESSES. When used on web presses 
50 per cent more color can be carried without 
off-set or fill-up. A harder paper can be used 
also without smear or off-set. 


YOU SAVE INK, TIME, PATIENCE and 
hold trade, and get the reputation of doing the 
cleanest and best work in the shortest time. 
PRICES: % pint, 30c (prepaid 40c); % pint, 
50c (prepaid 65c); 1 pint, 85¢ (prepaid, 
$1.00); 1 quart, $1.50 (prepaid $1.75); 1 
gallon, $4.50; 5 to 40 gallons, $3.50 per 
gallon; 50 gallon barrels or more, $3.00 per 
gallon. ORDER TODAY! Remit by draft, 
P. O. er exp. order. 


Manufactured by C. E. DONNELL CO. 
G209 W. 5th St., Kansas City, Mo. 




















‘Does New Equipment ‘Pay? 


By THomas E. Corpis 
The R. H. Halle Company, San Francisco 
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A Prominent Craftsman’s Views On This Important Subject 





AD’ TuIs Is A suBJECT which is open 
Kiy to much discussion both for and 
e © 

against the installment of new 
equipment. To install new equipment 
without rhyme or reason is inconsistent 
with good business practice. To install 
new equipment hoping to build your 
business up to the equipment, instead of 
buying equipment as the development of 
your business shows the necessity of the 
investment, is also ruinous. 

The practice of purchasing equipment 
simply because it is a new development 
in its particular field, is to my mind one 
of the fundamental reasons for the de- 
moralized condition our industry finds 
itself in today. 

For the purpose of writing to our sub- 
ject, it is obvious that we must assume 
in answering the question, “Does New 
Equipment Pay?” that we are dealing 
with printing plants that face the neces- 
sity of adding to their existing equip- 
ment, or with the alternative of replacing 
units of their present equipment with 
newer, more modern, and more efficient 
machinery. Instances of this type we will 
deal with at this time. Later we may 
have something to say about the other 
and overwhelming majority who do not 
buy, but are sold new equipment. 

In the opinion of the writer serious 
thought should for several reasons be 
given to the consideration of any new 
equipment. Should the purchase be an 
addition to the present equipment the 
problem is not nearly so serious as it 
would be were it a replacement of some 
unit now in operation. This is because 
the usual procedure is to trade in the old 
machinery as part payment on the new. 


ee 


If the equipment which is turned in to 
the dealer or manufacturer were junked 
or destroyed by him, we would say that 
replacing old machinery by new should 
be done wherever the necessity arises, 


The Used Machinery Nuisance 


However, when we realize that every 
piece of equipment turned in as part pay- 
ment on a newer and more efficient unit 
must be sold by the dealer or manufac- 
turer to compensate him for the allow- 
ance he made on that particular piece of 
equipment, and that in all probability it 
will be used in your own community in 
direct competition with you, the serious- 
ness of this step can readily be seen. 

It places you at a serious disadvantage, 
even though you are equipping yourself 
with a much more superior piece of ma- 
chinery. The buyer of the discarded unit 
undoubtedly purchased it for a small frac- 
tion of its original cost, and as you were 
using it up to the time of its replace- 
ment, it is capable of producing a quality 
as good as you were furnishing your cus- 
tomers. This is a point not to be over- 
looked. 

To draw a parallel, it likens itself to 
selling guns to the savages which later 
will be turned against the very people 
who sold them. 

In every community plants are to be 
found either wholly or partially fitted out 
with equipment of this type. Their in- 
vestment being only a fraction of what 
it would have been had they been forced 
to buy new equipment, and having practi- 
cally no depreciation to charge off, and 
further, as we have stated before, being 
capable of turning out as good work as 
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More Bargains for the Wise Printer 














PERFECTS ENAMEL BOOK MACHINE FINISH 
Case Lots @@ Per Pound Case Lots §14€ Per Pound 
Reams Size and Weight 25x38 Basis — a aw Basis 
378 25x38—60 60 
267 28x42—74 60 Ss. & S. C. 
FOLDING ENAMEL BOOK Case Lots §12€ Per Pound 
Case Lots J 2 Per Pound oy i. en tale =. Basis 
i ight 25x38 Basi 
eS ae PRINT 
Case Lots @C Per Pound 
C28 WHITE POST CARD , . ; 
Sheets Sizeand Weight Per 100 oy ——a 25 — Basis 
14,000 224%4x4434—.012 $3.00 294 3654864 





All prices F.O.B. Chicago 
Write for samples of our other monthly “Specials” 


LOUIS T. DWYER PAPER CO., Inc. 


600 West Kinzie Street Telephone HAYmarket 6990-1-2-3-4 CHICAGO, ILL. 


-WEPSCO 


A Better Galley 
Storage Cabinet 


Electrically welded steel con- 
struction throughout. 

All WEPSCO galleys are x 
rust-proof. No. 1022 


Aluminum number plates 
enhance appearance and protect uprights. 


























Here is the best in utility and long life—economically produced. Cabinets and 
galleys interchangeable with your present equipment. Write for catalog. We 
invite inquiries on your individual requirements. 


608 S. Dearborn St. . Factory at 
CHICAGO, ILL. LACS OR CARLGMCION Blue Island, I. 
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the previous owners were selling to their 
customers, no one can deny that these 
plants are in a much more favorable 
position to cut prices than would be the 
case had they been unable to fit them- 
selves out in this manner. 

Then again, instead of going through 
the trials and tribulations incidental to 
the growth of a business from a small 
beginning to a plant of major proportions 
—and these gradual steps are as necessary 
in business as the various steps required 
to make a journeyman out of an appren- 
tice—for a relatively small investment the 
“second-hand” printer equips a_ plant 
capable of producing a considerable vol- 
ume of business. 


Complies With Traditions 


As true as the old saying that a man 
is known by the company he keeps, you 
will on observation note that the man 
who buys new, first-class equipment and 
maintains his shop in an up-to-date, or- 
derly, efficient condition and surrounds 
himself with employes of his own type, 
not only produces work in keeping with 
all the traditions of his profession, but 
also is the man who invariably knows his 
costs and receives a just compensation for 
his services. 

In direct contrast, the man who is 
satisfied with equipping himself with dis- 
carded equipment at a bargain is the man 
who is most to be feared, for he is to the 
printing business what the cut-rate man 
is to merchandising. He has never ex- 
perienced that glow of enthusiasm, that 
intangible something that is in the make- 
up of every true craftsman, that comes 
with the acquiring and installation of a 
valuable piece of new equipment and 
urges him onward to higher accomplish- 
ments. His every thought is to cut here 
and slash there, substitute inferior ma- 
terials and hold out the saving of a few 
dollars as a balm for slovenly workman- 
ship and poor quality. 

As purchasing agents are not kept on 
payrolls for altruistic reasons but for the 
good and sufficient purpose of earning 


‘ 


their salary, these “second-hand” printers 
find fertile soil upon which to sow their 
seed. It is a regrettable fact that many of 
our most legitimate business establish. 
ments who would not countenance such 
methods in their own merchandising 
allow their purchasing departments to 
descend to such low standards as they do 
in the buying of their printing. 

It may appear that the writer has 
drifted far and away from his subject 
“Does New Equipment Pay?” but the 
connection between new equipment, dis- 
carded equipment, and “second-hand”- 
printer competition has always seemed 50 
closely related that it was impossible to 
give our views on the subject without 
first airing our thoughts along the above 
lines. 

So much for that. Now for the subject, 


Lack of Equipment Costly 


We will say unequivocably that new 
equipment does pay where it is judi- 
ciously installed. 

The greatest item of expense in many 
plants is paying for lack of equipment 
through wasted effort on the part of the 
workmen. 

It was only a few days ago that an 
executive in one of our largest plants re- 
marked to the writer that in the plant 
where he is employed the accumulated 
wasted time of the men would, every six 
months, pay for sufficient new equipment 
to eliminate all this waste. As this has 
been going on since the memory of the 
oldest employe knoweth naught to the 
contrary, that particular establishment 
has purchased and paid cash, without dis- 
count, for all the new equipment neces- 
sary for maximum production, several 
times over, and still is in the same need 
for it as it has always been. This condi- 
tion has been called to the attention of 
the management through recommenda- 
tions for the purchase of new equipment, 
but the outlay being heavy it is impos- 
sible, apparently, to convince them that 
the: need exists. They cannot be made to 
see that each job would show a substan- 
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the SW Controlled Press Burner 


Flashes on automatically all the way across with running speed, shutting off before 
press stops. Installed close to cylinder, sheet cools before reaching pile. S-W replaces 
oldstyle burners on demonstration because it eliminates static troubles. Order your 
trial on the guarantee plan. Made for Kellys, Verticals, 2-color and flatbed Miehles. 


i i i B. W. STEEL 
t is . : 
magi ti 1133 Maple Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
sible Dealers. Literature on 
request 
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INKS 
For All Printing Purposes 


Home Office: 
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New York City 
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tial saving and that the same crew could 
handle a much larger volume of business. 
Some day the investment will be made 
and the wisdom of the outlay will be 
proven; but in the meantime the waste 
goes on. This is one instance where new 
equipment would pay and pay hand- 
somely. 

Obsolete or obsolescent equipment is 
another source of expense that invariably 
is obvious to the mechanical department, 
but apparently cannot be made to perco- 
late through the chromium-plated heads 
of the purchasing departments or who- 
ever is responsible for the purchase of 
new equipment in the plant. 

A musician once remarked to the writer 
that he could tell what instrument the 
composer played who composed any piece 
of music by observing what instrument 
was given the dominating part in any 
particular selection. Using the same prin- 
ciple of deduction it is quite possible to 
determine on entering the average print- 
ing plant where the affection of the 
directing genius generally lies. That par- 
ticular department will be the acme of 
perfection while the other departments 
are shining examples of the need of new 
equipment. Yet he will wonder why he 
is not getting better results than the effort 
expended would indicate he is entitled to. 


The Opportunist Salesman 


Just how to determine the proper pro- 
cedure to conclusively be certain what 
new machinery is required in each de- 
partment is a matter that every institution 
must solve in its own manner. One has 
but to look around them to see how sadly 
abused is the authority to purchase new 
material. 

Some shops are perfect demonstrations 
of wonderful opportunist salesmanship on 
the part of some supplyman. The word 
“opportunist” is used advisedly and in- 
tended to mean just exactly what it says. 
The salesman was not selling for the ulti- 
mate good of his establishment, nor was 
he building good-will for his firm. He 
was making a sale by the use of every 


wile of which he was capable—selling for 
a record, or to make a quota, or anything 
you can lay it to except good salesman. 
ship. 

New equipment pays only if it js 
needed—if it serves some purpose which 
the present equipment in any shop cannot 
properly take care of, or for the purpose 
of well-planned expansion based on fairly 
reliable opportunities for the future. 

As we mentioned before but which js 
worth repeating, buying new equipment 
simply because it is a new development 
in some particular field, and not because 
it was dictated by necessity, is contrary 
to good business practice. This was never 
so well demonstrated as it is now that 
we are going through more or less trying 
times. The organizations which threw 
caution to the winds during good times 
and did not thoroughly analyze their pur- 
chases are the ones that today are doing 
most of the worrying. 

This entire article may seem a rather 
pessimistic answer to the question, “Does 
New Equipment Pay?” However, it is 
not intended to impress you in that light. 
There is nobody as monotonous as a 
“ves” man. It would have been much 
easicr to have written an answer giving 
a few reasons why it pays to buy new 
equipment, and, if possible, add to the 
sales talk that the salesman referred to 
above used in unloading a lot of unneces- 
sary equipment on an unsuspecting note- 
signer. 

From our viewpoint it is to the interest 
of the manufacturer to see that the printer 
is not oversold. If anything it is better 
to undersell him. He can always buy 
more. There is another side of this as 
well. Eventually (usually immediately 
after the equipment is installed) the 
printer finds out he was sold and in real- 
ity he did not buy the new material. His 
reaction toward the firm who handled the 
order is not good and he carries that an- 
tagonism around and nurses it, and the 
next time he is in the market for some- 
thing in that line he goes elsewhere. Who 
can blame him? 
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The Growing Field 


There will always be a field for new 
equipment. New developments are con- 
stantly taking place. Methods of accom- 
plishing things are steadily being im- 
proved, and means are devised for doing 
work better and in less time. The field 
for new equipment is of necessity grow- 
ing as the industry grows, but it is going 
to grow along legitimate lines. The 
manufacturer who tries to. sell by high- 
power salesmanship is going to find him- 
self in the street. The conservative manu- 
facturer who will instruct his salesmen 
to make a sale only where it is shown to 
be necessary will have the good will of 
the entire industry. 

Remember that probably as many 
places have failed because of too much 
equipment as have because of the need 
of it. Therefore, in the final analysis, the 
answer to this question lies in the busi- 
ness judgment and acumen of the printer 
and in the honesty and integrity of the 
manufacturer who instructs his repre- 
sentatives to under no circumstances put 
a ball and chain on a buyer’s ankle by 
selling him equipment without which he 
would be better off. 

It is my belief, and we call it a pre- 
diction, that within a few years an en- 
trely new consulting engineer will make 
his appearance to function throughout the 
graphic arts. He will be a man profes- 
sionally educated to give timely and ac- 
curate advice to establishments planning 
replacement of machinery or programs of 
expansion. Such a man could make un- 
biased decisions, just as any consulting 
engineer does today in all legitimate en- 
gineering fields. 

Circumstances produce circumstances 
and the process of elimination through 
which we are now passing is establishing 
a new code of business practice from 
which we will all profit. 
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Start the new year right. Consult the 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Print- 
ing for all your printing problems. $10 a 
copy. Graphic Arts Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. 


CREATE NEW BUSINESS 


WITH 
THESE 
TWO 







Gverybody 
» can use gummed 
labels and stickers~_ 





Two 
Books... 
32 and 
54 pages 
.--full of 
ideas. 


MiD-~STATES 
GUMMED PAPER COMPANY 


At your own desk, with the assistance of 
the Mid-States “Sample Book of Gummed 
Papers” and the book, “100 Profitable 
Uses of REALLY FLAT Gummed Papers,” 
you will find numerous ways of creating 
new printing business. Printers can save 
untold expense to their customers and for 
themselves by applying the vast number of 
ideas contained in these books. Your let- 
terhead attached to coupon will bring both 
books to you without charge or obligation. 


IDSTATES 


GUMMED PAPER CO. 


2433 SOUTH DAMEN AVENUE 
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Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. GA-1 
2433 South Damen Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Send us our FREE copies of these two 
Mid-States idea Books. 


Send to 
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Thomson “Laureate” Press Mn E 























THE “SENIOR” 


3-Draw Model with “Thomson” A 
Electric Die Heater 








The Roll Leaf Feeder attached as above shown does not interfere with the 
regular ink printing functions of the press. No mechanical change is neces: 
sary to change from one operation to the other. 
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th Brighten Roll Leaf Feeder 
‘A PROFITABLE COMBINATION 


This combination of equipment is a busi- 
ness builder. It enables the printer to 
profitably produce attractive embossed 
designs, both in gold and colors. The lay- 
ing of the leaf and embossing is done in 
one automatic operation. 


The initial cost is low—the operation fast 

and simple—and the profits on this class 
of work are far greater than on ordinary 
=) runs. 


The Brighten Senior Model, a 3-draw 
feeder, may be supplied for either the 
LAUREATE or the COLT’S ARMORY Press 
) and enables the printer to stamp or emboss 
a large sheet with several duplicate or 
different designs in one operation. Its in- 
stallation in no way interferes with the 
regular functions of the press to which it 
is attached. 
INVESTIGATE! 


THE H. GRIFFIN & SONS COMPANY 


New York: 65 Duane St. 


Chicago: 701 S. Dearborn St. Boston: 95 South St. 
THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Chicago: 343 S. Dearborn St. 

New York: 461 8th Ave. Franklin, Mass. 
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Prepare for Prosperity 
) De SaMUEL B. Wo tr, economic 


lecturer at the University of Am. 
sterdam, who predicted our present de- 
pression a year or so before it came, now 
is convinced, God bless him, that jt will 
end during the present year, and that Wwe 
are in line for a great measure of pros- 
perity. God bless him again. And better 
it be! 

Beaune 


Something New 


) CREATIVE PRINTING may mean some- 

thing produced at the suggestion 
of a customer or something developed 
to help him advertise his business; it 
may be a folder, broadside, or a letter 
circular containing some novel idea or 
some stunt that had not been thought of 
before. Or it may mean the supply of an 
immediate need that hitherto had not 
been pressing, nor previously had been 
thought of; some contrivance, commodity, 
or even a record that would help in the 
sale or distribution of some other com- 
modity. 

The graphic arts industries are sorely 
in need of orders, especially orders that 
will produce a fair profit. The usual 
avenues where these orders formerly were 
found has been clogged and messed up 
by the prevailing depression and other 
causes so that not much may be expected 
from that source. 

Books by the thousand have been read 
in the years gone by. Old and young 
alike found pleasure, joy, and entertain- 
ment in the reading of good books, some- 
times as a pastime, other times in search 
of knowledge. This now seems a past 
stage; other things are occupying the 
minds that formerly found recreation in 
books: the movies, the radio, golf, etc. 
How, for instance, can one be expected 
to enjoy the reading of a book, no mat- 
ter how good, when Wayne King is on 
the radio and friend wife and the kids are 
enjoying a fox trot, or when Amos and 
Andy quarrel about the attractions of 
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Madam Queen? It can’t be done, that’s 
all. Thus these sources of delight have 
cheated the printer and publisher out of 
a big portion of his market. Add to this 
all the other sources of competition with 
the printer's product and you will find 
an astonishing total. 

What is needed is new ideas, new 
thoughts. We are quite certain that there 
still are numerous sources open to the 
printer with ideas and his wares: for the 
printer who has the ability and patience 
to produce something out of the ordinary. 

In this respect let’s try to emulate the 
efforts of the box manufacturers. Hardly 
a week passes without something new in 
the box line being presented to the public, 
either as improvement in design, color, 
or shape of boxes formerly in common 
use, or as entirely new creations, both as 
to purpose and shape. 

There are for example the triangular 
boxes holding a cut of pie, recently 
created by a Philadelphia box manufac- 
turer for a pie baker of that city. These 
boxes, called “Pie-Paks,” are constructed 
and folded from one piece of boxboard, 
and keep their contents fresh and appe- 
tizing. They are attractively printed on 
top and the sides. 

Another novel merchandising idea 
comes from Vancouver, B. C. That part 
of the country is famous for its winter 
apples. These apples are sold in barrels 
or by the peck or pound. The National 
Paper Box Company of Vancouver saw 
the possibility of increased business by 
the production of a neat box in which 
choice apples could be marketed in small 
quantities and at stated prices. The pop- 
ular reception given the new apple con- 
tainers by the consumers indicates that 
there has been opened a new channel of 
distribution that not only assures selected 
goods for the buyer but also a fair source 
of income for the producer of the boxes. 
The new idea was introduced too late in 
the season to test its possibilities thor- 
oughly, but results so far have been more 
than promising. 


New ideas of this kind would do the 
printing industry a world of good at the 
present time. 


Bouin 
Mistaken Economy 


@) Up to THE TIME when we be- 
ad gan editing THe Grapnic ArTS 
MonTHLY we had visited hundreds of 
printing plants in this country and abroad 
—some small, others big and others again 
among the biggest in the world: the gov- 
ernment printing plant in Washington, 
the Curtis plant in Philadelphia, Ulstein’s 
in Berlin, Creusot du Livre (Maison 
Mame) in Tours, France; St. Clements’ 
Press in London, and the Bonner & Sons 
plant in Stockholm, Sweden. In nearly 
every such plant, especially in the com- 
posing rooms and binderies, we found 
such flagrant violations of the funda- 
mental principles of economy, bordering 
closely on criminal waste, that we are 
almost ashamed to mention it. 

Especially was this waste evidenced in 
the lack of storage facilities. In compos- 
ing rooms where the highest efficiency 
was demanded and in some respects ob- 
tained, thousands upon thousands of cata- 
log and book pages were piled a yard or 
more high where a place was found avail- 
able, some already printed and awaiting 
repeat orders, others in different stages 
of production or waiting for the final 
O. K. No matter how efficiently a plant 
may be run in other respects, hunting for 
pages in piles of this kind for correction 
or lock-up or for the final dump will re- 
duce the average efficiency to a costly 
minimum. Modern storage cabinets cost 
money, to be sure; but so does the time 
of the compositor or stoneman who has 
to do the hunting for the wanted pages. 
As a general rule, the storage of pages on 
imposing stones, tables, and the floor is 
a more dangerous thief than the one who 
breaks into the safe or a strong box be- 
cause he is continually at it. Many a 
good storage cabinet could be bought for 
the money wasted through this bad habit. 
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In one otherwise extremely efficient plant, 
producing a raft of weekly and monthly 
publications, we saw only one small fold- 
ing machine, while about a hundred girls 
were crowded together in a poorly lighted 
and ventilated room hand-folding large 
magazine sheets in thirty-two page signa- 
tures. Half a dozen modern folding ma- 
chines could have done the work at half 
the price. Nor did we see any other 
labor-saving bindery machines, although 
the plant boasted a rotary poster press 
with a full equipment of curved wood 
type, producing from six to eight thousand 
posters an hour. 

In another plant we found modern 
presses, modern bindery machinery, and 


two intertypes working three shifts on 
book work; but there were no Proof 
presses to be seen anywhere. From fifty 
to sixty galleys of composition were 
proofed every day by a proof planer and 
a mallet. It would be interesting to know 
how many modern proof presses could be 
bought for the money thus wasted in a 
year’s time, not saying anything about the 
better proofs that could be had through 
this better method. 

The waste in industry is clogging the 
wheels of progress, cheating it out of 
well-deserved profits. Let’s reform and 
get what belongs to us through the us 
of modern methods and modern ma. 
chines. 
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Color ‘Rotogravure Newspaper Supplements 
By Witi1aM GamB LE, F.R.P.S., F.O.S. 


Ir may be said that color supple- 
Gy, ments printed by rotogravure are 
nothing new; that in fact you 
have had them in America for some years 
—for instance, in the Chicago Tribune 
and New York World. But what I have 
to record is a new phase of the color 
supplement idea, which has just been in- 
augurated by The Times here in London. 
This old and highly-esteemed journal 
has pioneered in every important new 
step im newspaper printing; it was the 
first to have a rotary web press, the first 
to take up stereotyping, the first to adopt 
mechanical type setting, and the first 
London newspaper to have a rotogravure 
supplement. Certainly, it gave up the 
latter after a time and adopted halftone 
illustrations, but now it has the distinc- 
tion of being the first English newspaper 
to run a color rotogravure supplement. 
The way this came about is an interesting 
story. 
I have already related in an article on 
“Rotogravure Supplements,” published in 
THe Grapuic Arts MonTHLty July, 1930, 


how a new mechanical device for insert- 
ing supplements in newspapers had been 
invented by T. H. Fishburn and manu- 
factured by the Bell Punch and Ticket 
Printing Company. This had awakened 
the big London newspapers to the possi- 
bilities of rotogravure supplements. The 
idea has made such progress that The 
Times, Daily Telegraph, and the Sunday 
Times have had the “Intersettor,” as it 
is called, attached to their presses. Each of 
these journals has been making numerous 
trials for some time past of this machine 
and the reports have been that its practi- 
cability has been fully demonstrated. 
However, it has been left to The Times 
to do the pioneering, probably for the 
reason that it was not such an easy task 
to apply the scheme to a daily or a Sun- 
day newspaper, with relatively larger 
editions that have to be run off within a 
few hours, than to a weekly edition pub- 
lished independently of the daily one, as 
in the case of The Times. So the latter 
newspaper takes the honors and the result 
is in every way up to the best traditions 
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Elrod Cast. 

LEA D S 2 pt.— 2 ft. strips 
18¢c per Ib. 

$ L U G $ ect strips 
16c per Ib. 


TIE-UP SLUGS 


Made on Material Maker. 12 and 18 pt. 
2 ft. strips. Great labor savers. 


16c per Ib. 


METAL RULE 


Made on Material Maker. A quality 
product. 


2ft. strips. 2 pt., 35¢ per lb. 
6 pt., 30c per Ib. 
12 pt., 30c per Ib. 


STRIP BORDER 


Made on Material Maker. 6 and 12 pt. 
2 ft. strips. Same prices as Rule. 


Giant Furniture 


2 ft. strips — 24-30-36-42-48-60 and 
72 pt. Hollow, to save weight, but rigid 


and accurate. 2214¢ per ib. 


To get these low prices buy 50 bs. or over 
of one kind or mixed assortment of any of 
the above. SEND for handy card, showing 
designs of rules & borders, when you place 

your order for leads and slugs. 


ACKENZIE 
& 
Harris, INC. 


PACIFIC COAST TYPE HEADQUARTERS 
Exclusive Coast Agents: Continental and 
Baver Types. Manufacturers of M&H 
Foundry Type. Complete Machine and 
Hand Composition Service. 


659 FOLSOM ST. 4 SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Superior” 
Steel Furniture 
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No. N-140—Cut Storage Cabinet 


A unique and original 
cabinet of our own design, 
dust proof, numbered, and 
with card holders for com- 
plete tabulation, contains two 
hundred drawers — 18 x 18 
giving a total of 450 square 
feet of storage space. May 
be had in smaller sizes also. 


Special pieces made to your order. 
Write for catalogue. 


J.R. Nevraumont&Son 
Inc. 


Printers’ Supplies and Manufacturers 
243 Vallejo St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone Garfield 6527 


Representative dealers wanted to 
handle this line. 
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of this fine old journal. The supplement 
appeared in the weekly edition of The 
Times on December 10, and it is No ex. 
aggeration to claim that it marks a new 
epoch in photogravure. 

The supplement consists of eight Pages 
of color and eight pages of monochrome 
gravure. These are inserted so that there 
are six pages front and back and foy 
pages in the center fold, permitting q 
colored cover and double-page spread of 
four colors. Seven of the gravure Pages 
are advertisements, the back cover and 
two of the inside pages being in foy 
colors. The supplement is wire-stitched 
in, so that it forms an integral part of the 
complete number, which includes forty. 
eight letterpress-printed pages. The size 
of page is 18% by 12% inches, which js 
half the size of the pages of the daily 
edition of The Times. There has been 
some grumbling on the part of the news. 
agents about the increased weight; the 
complete number weighs eleven ounces, 
of which three and one-half ounces is the 
weight of the supplement, and the car- 
riage on the parcels sent by rail has been 
increased to that extent without any com- 
pensation to the newsagents. However, 
they have done pretty well out of the 
increased sales, as I understand the edi- 
tion was speedily sold out, and the price 
of the number being fourpence (eight 
cents at normal rate of exchange) made 
it profitable for them. 


How Illustrations Were Made 


As regards the illustrations, a special 
feature was made of color photographs 
taken with one-exposure color cameras 
or with a repeating back camera. From 
the negatives thus made prints were made 
in colors by the Carbro or similar process 
to form a guide to the color retouchers 
and etchers, and the positives for the 
photogravure process were made from the 
same negatives. The reproduction work 
and printing of the supplements were done 
by the Sun Engraving Company at Wat- 
ford, which is over twelve miles from 
The Times office, so that the reels had to 
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be transported this distance. Special 
means had to be devised to protect the 
reels from such damage 1n handling as 
might affect the register of the web when 
running through the “Intersettor” or 
cause breaks in the newspaper machine. 
The “Intersettor’’ 1s extremely sensitive, 
but it cannot be expected to allow for 
reels with battered or torn ends. 

The four-color gravure machine on 
which the supplement was printed is of 
British manufacture, made by the Lanca- 
shire firm of John Wood, whose principal 
business is in building textile printing 
machinery. In the earliest days of roto- 
gravure most of the experimenters in the 
new art obtained their machines from 
this firm, and it is interesting to note 
that the first gravure printing machine 
introduced into the United States, in- 
stalled in Philadelphia, was made by this 
firm. The new color machine is on the 
principle of having a separate unit for 
each color connected up in sequence, and 
there are eight cylinders, so as to permit 
of four colors being printed on both sides 
of the web. The speed is in the neigh- 
borhood of four thousand impressions an 
hour, though it has at times been run up 
to five thousand and even six thousand. 
It is found best to run at four thousand 
cylinder revolutions an hour to secure 
good printing. I think it will be acknowl- 
edged that the color printing is really 
superior to anything hitherto seen in color 
rotogravure. The printed product is suc- 
cessfully dried during the run through 
the machine and is re-reeled as it comes 
out. There is also an attachment on the 
machine for punching a hole of about 
one-quarter inch diameter at intervals 
which correspond to the top and bottom 
of the pages in the center fold. These 
holes control the feed when the web runs 
through the “Intersettor” into the news- 
paper machine. Electrical contact is made 
with a metallic brush through these holes 
whenever the web creeps or lags, so that 
a current is transmitted to the adjusting 
mechanism, which soon brings the paper 
again into step. 


STAUDER 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY LINE 
COMMENCEMENT 
INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 














Don’t delay—get this quick and easy selling—big 
profit line—it will delight you beyond measure 
and will prove to be your best ‘‘extra money’’ 
maker—sent ABSOLUTELY FREE—and what’s 
more 


STAUDER'S CO-OPERATIVE CAMPAIGN 
will, without expense to you, bring the leads and 
orders quicker and easier than any selling proposi- 
tion you have ever had—this unique sales cam- 
paign—plus 

THE STAUDER LINE SUPREME 
—a remarkable selection—designed and produced 
by this 25 year old concern—are so decidedly dif- 
ferent—delightful and daring as to instantly ap- 
peal to every High School, College and University 
in your territory—and RIGHT NOW is the time 
to place these samples before the graduating com- 
mittee—for orders to be shipped at once or later. 


THREE-WAY SALES FEATURE 
enables you to purchase Commencements in the 
blank forms for your own imprinting or complete 
from us with Invitation page inscribed in raised 
printing or Genuine Engraving. 

BIG PROFITS—SURE SALES 
A very liberal trade profit is yours on each and 
every order with no stock to carry—no investment 
—‘‘all velvet’? — plus reasonable prices — high 
standard workmanship—superior service and com- 
plete co-operation. 


ACT TODAY—HURRY! ! 
Territories are being allotted now—be the first in 
your fertile field with this amazing line—write 
today on your business letterhead for complete 
outfit and be sure to include a list of all the 
High Schools, and Colleges in your territory— 
we’ll start the ball a rollin’ for you at once. 


STAUDER ENGRAVING CO. 


Dept. G 132C 
4128 Belmont Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MEGILL’S 


GAUGE PINS 
FOR JOB PRESSES 
Always Uniform. First Quality. 





Spring Tongue Gauge Pin 
$1.80 Doz. 





Flexible Steel Gauge Pin 90c Doz. 
Complete Circular on Request 


The Edw. L. Megill Co. 


The Pioneer Est. 1870 
763 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











REAL VALUES 


No. 2 Miehle bed size 43x56 

Serial No. 15492 with Extension Del. 

_ Miehle bed size 46x65 with Extension 
€ 


No. 5/0 Miehle bed size 46x65 

No. | Mieble bed size 39x53 

No. 2 Miehle bed size 35x50 

No. 4—3 roller Miehle bed size 30x42 
Pony Miehle bed size 26x34 

No. 43 Babcock Optimus bed size 28x41 


8x12; 10x15; 12x18 C&P Presses with and 
without Feeders 


14x22 Colts Armory Model 5C 

30” Peerless Lever Cutter 

30” Gem Lever Cutter 

Monitor 14” 20th Century Stitcher 
15” Rosback Perforator 

20” Latham Punch 

32” Donnell Shear Cutter 


Complete information upon request. 


Printers Machinery 


s 
Corporation 
Established 1910 


A. Charleston M. Heumes’ R. A. Heumes 


416 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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It is a most interesting experience t) 
stand on the platform above the Goss 
press at The Times office, as I have had 
the privilege of doing, and watch the 
“Intersettor” doing its work with suc 
uncanny ingenuity. There are Colored 
lamps which light up to indicate whethe; 
the web is leading, lagging, or in step 
so that it is easy to see when the machine 
is doing its job properly. The running 
speed at The Times is about 20,000 cylin. 
der revolutions an hour, but at the Tele. 
graph with Hoe presses they have reached 
29,000 revolutions successfully. 


The Ultimate Goal 


There can be no doubt that the jp. 
sertion of rotogravure printed supple. 
ments will soon become a regular feature 
in our newspapers here, but only occa. 
sionally. It cannot be done daily nor even 
weekly under present facilities of produc. 
tion. The art editor will have to hand 
his material to the gravure printers abou 
three weeks before publication if it is to 
be reproduced in color, at least that js 
how things are now. Probably they will 
speed up as time goes on. It is also to 
be noted that a printing speed of four 
thousand an hour is rather slow for 
turning out a big edition, and it has not 
been found possible up to now to use 
very wide webs so as to increase produc- 
tion by duplicating, even if it were prac- 
ticable to duplicate color work. Anyhow 
it is a stepping stone to higher things and 
progress is inevitable once they get down 
to the business. In my opinion this sup- 
plement inserting stunt does not represent 
finality; the ultimate goal is to print roto- 
gravure with the same speed as letter- 
press, and I am convinced it will eventu- 
ally be done. 
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EXPERIMENTS are being made in Lon- 
don with a new form of omnibus ticket 
automatically printed on a small machine 
carried by the conductor. The London 
General Omnibus Company has sixty-five 
of these machines, using four distinct 
types, on test on different routes. 
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THISZ;MONTH’S SPECIAL OFFER 


A Trojan Pressed Steel Galley Cabinet 
and 100 854x135 Standard Steel Galleys 


Price $49.50 


Shipping Wt. 400 Lbs. F. O. B. Los Angeles 
Heavy Furniture Steel 
Pressed Steel Galley Runs 
Brass Number Plates 
Cabinet Welded Throughout 
Finished in Rich Olive Green 


Guaranteed for Accuracy, Workman- 


ship and Material 
43,” Long, 15” Deep, 3814” High 


Auto Sheet Metal Works, Mfrs. 
6108 Avalon Blvd. Los Angeles, Cal. 

















DINSE 


PAGE & COMPANY 


Electrotypers, Nickeltypers 
Lead Molders 


Telephones Harrison 7185-7186 


725 S. LaSalle Street Chicago, Ill. 



































‘Photography in the “Dark, 


By Our STAFF WRITER 
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An Epoch-making Achievement Described With All Detail, 


“A kiss in the dark” might now 
be shown in a photograph, thus 

revealing what lovers ever held 
sacred from prying eyes. However, con- 
fiding persons need not be overly alarmed 
because it will require a set stage and 
apparatus in order to effectively photo- 
graph in the dark, so they will be safe 
for some time to come. 

The accompanying photograph was 
taken in a room absolutely dark to the 
people within; but there was, however, 
invisible light created within the audi- 
torium where the guests were seated. 

A booth had previously been erected 
in which were placed fifteen 1000-watt 
electric tungsten lamps pointed towards 
the ceiling of the room, and over the top 
of the booth were placed very deep filters 
which transmitted only infra-red light. 
Using one of the special infra-red sensi- 
tive plates hypersensitized with ammonia, 
and a lens working at £/3.5, a good nega- 
tive of the group in the auditorium was 
obtained with an exposure of one second. 

As stated above, to the people within 
the auditorium the room was absolutely 
dark because the filters permitted only 
infra-red light to escape (to the ceiling 
and thence flood downward). This light 
is invisible to the eye and is non-illumi- 
nous, but it is sensitive to the special 
photographic plate and hence the print 
was obtained. 

The achievement of photographing in 
the dark is due to the long practice ex- 
ercised by astronomers in photographing 
the spectra of the fainter stars whereby 
the development of sensitive plates is ac- 
complished. Also it was shown that great 
distance photography, such as _photo- 
graphing one hundred and twenty miles 


from Mount Hamilton to Yosemite Val: 
ley and the remarkable distance of thre 
hundred and ten miles from an airplane 
to the peak of Aconcaga, the infra-red 
light penetrated through hazy light. 





Part of the Photograph 


With the success of the astronomers 
and the long distance photographers, the 
next step was to photograph in a room 
of complete darkness—now an accom- 
plished fact. 

Bennie 

Caustic sopa solutions can cause nasty 
burns and even when diluted remove the 
surface layer of fat from the skin, thus 
causing it to dry and crack and making it 
more susceptible to other sources of poi- 
soning, especially bichromate. Dilute so- 
lutions will even cause the nails to become 
brittle and fall off. Burns are treated by 
washing with water or even weak vinegar 
and should be seen by a physician. 
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Today’s Printing ‘Problems Analyzed 


By J. Gus LirsENow 








Die-cutting and Color-printing in This Month’s Writeup 


ear? O. We are sending herewith several 
ae specimens of an eight-ounce bottle 
“LY, carton which we are attempting to 


6 e 
and crease, two on, on a ye aten 
pooh and creasing press. We find difficulty 
in getting our impression low enough to 
avoid breaking down our cutting rules; we 
also experience difficulty in having the creas- 
ing rules break through the sheets on the 
portions as marked.—Fort Smith, Ark. 


A. In the beginning, it may be as well 
to mention the fact that your methods are 
subject to criticism, and we trust that you 
will regard these criticisms as being made 
with a view to being of assistance to you 
and for no other reason. 

There is no excuse for making up a 
die that will not hold together; a condi- 
tion of this kind is due only to inac- 
curacy in sawing out the spacing material. 
Dies of much more complicated subjects, 
oft-times consisting of thirty to sixty 
small boxes made up in one die, are 
assembled and when they are sent to 
press are just as firm and tight as a type 
form would be. Should you have condi- 
tions wherein your dies are not firm and 
holding together, you must of course 
expect trouble. 

We note on your Swamp Bottle boxes 
that there seems to be an utter disregard 
for straight lines, both in the printing 
rules and the cutting rules, and this con- 
dition must be corrected or you cannot 
do good cutting and creasing. A good 
makeready will not be of any use if your 
die is plastic and desires to move out. 
It may be possible that you are not prop- 
erly equipped with the proper saws that 
will permit of accurate cutting of die 
lumber as well as odd shapes at the tuck 
ends, 

A condition where the creasing rules 
pierce the sheet and attempt to function 


as cutting rules is due to two causes; one 
can be that the form is shifting and that 
particular piece of rule is striking on the 
counter which was allowed for the crease. 
The other can be that sufficient clearance 
was not allowed in the counter so that 
the sheet would not buckle where the 
cutting and creasing rule would meet. 

A minimum of makeready and packing 
material is conducive to best cutting and 
longer life of the die. Your press being 
reconditioned may be set a trifle high to 
allow for natural wear which would 
ensue after running a while. This prob- 
ably is the cause of your not being able 
to carry but little packing and run at 
the lowest point on the impression bar 
notches. Your forms are of course light, 
and this would also permit the rules to 
cut through rather sharply. While your 
press is new and running on light forms 
we would suggest that you take a piece 
of six-line furniture, lock it up in your 
chase at the extreme ends and the full 
length of the chase, turning the piece of 
furniture on its side. This will act as a 
bearer and automatic cushion until such 
time as the bearings have taken off the 
natural wear as is expected. This of 
course will not be necessary where your 
forms are fairly heavy. Your cutting rule 
heights should be .937 and your creasing 
rule .923. (The height of creasing rule 
is proportionately reduced as the thick- 
ness of stock increases.) While using this 
bearer, all makeready inserted under the 
steel plate should be inside of where the 
bearers strike and you will find your 
makeready patches showing quite sensi- 
tively. 

To give you a slight resume of a make- 
ready beginning with a properly made die 
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and a die that will hold, note the follow. 


ing: Before beginning to get Position the 
die should be made ready starting from 
the low point of impression and gradu. 
ally bringing up the impression until 
some part of the die cuts. When this ha 
been achieved, pull an impression on the 
sheet of manila and cut out on the shee 


the spaces where the rules have on | 


through. Then proceed with the make. 
ready on the weak piece of the die jug 
as you would in printing, using French 
folio or lightweight book papers untj 
the rules practically cut through on , 
sheet of manila. During all this time yoy 
are paying no attention at all to the 
creasing rules, the purpose being to get 
the die to cut. 

You will now glue a sheet of board as 
thick or slightly thicker than the sheet 
that is about to be run to cover the steel 
plate in about the approximate size of 
the sheet to be run. Cover one side of 
this board with an even film of glue, 
rubbed with the palm of the hand until 
it has set itself. If you use a hot glue, 
considerable time will be saved. The 
assumption is made, however, that you 
realize the steel plate should be clean 
and free from grease. When this sheet 
of board has set, take a printer’s marking 
roller or a small brush and ink the 
surface of all the creasing rules in the 
form. Regular printing ink will do, and 
we again mention only on the creasing 
rules. You will now pull the impression 
of this inked form on the sheet which 
has been glued to the platen plate. The 
cutting rules will of course show their 
markings and the creasing rules show 
their position due to being inked. 

All the places marked by the inked 
creasing rules are now cut out of this 
foundation board with a sharp knife. 
These are termed channels. The channels 
should be cut just a trifle wider than the 
surface size of the creasing rules involved. 
When the creasing rule is of 2-point face, 
cut a 3- or 4-point channel. If the rule 


is 4-point face, cut about 6-point, etc. 


It should be obvious that the wider the 
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channel the wider the crease, and in 
cases where the crease has a tendency to 
break through, you will find that this 
can be relieved by slightly shaving the 
edge of the channel at that particular 
point. This method gives a_ sharply 
rounded crease. 

You will then trim away all of the 
foundation board from around the cut- 
ting rules, as the groove left by the cut- 
ting rule is not conducive to clean, sharp 
cutting, leaving the rounded edge on the 
carton. You can now set your guides 
and register your sheet. As your cutting 
rules have already been made ready, the 
only inequalities that you may discover 
will be in your creasing rules. These you 
will bring up from the back, using gum 
tape, but use it sparingly. At this point 
you will begin to appreciate the fact that 
a good crease is not dependent upon 
excessive impression, as the crease you 
are now making is really being formed 
or shaped into the board. 

You can readily see now that if your 
die is loose and these creasing rules 
change their position in the die they will 
not function as desired. 

We also note on the “Big Value Stick” 
candy box that you are cutting and 
scoring your sheet from the reverse side. 
This is not good practice as it leads to 
blind spoilage, and your creasing is no 
better being done that way. On the 
cheaper grades of stock, such as this box 
is made of, you may find that a slightly 
heavier impression in the creasing rules 
will be of some benefit. 
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fre our bpsiflctagi 
HYRE ELECTRIC CO. 


619 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 6740 


Q. Have been reading THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
MONTHLY every time I can get a copy, and 
I do get lots of information from your de- 
peu. In these days of rush we don’t 

ave much time to experiment or even to 
try several ways to find the best way to per- 
form a job. 

I am enclosing herewith an 11 by 17-inch 
sheet printed in blue and black on Antique 
Book. The portions which are giving me 
trouble are the two illustrations on the first 
page, which are of 110-line screen. The job 
was run on a Model B Kelly, rollers were 
fairly hard and little or no suction. The 
office would not stand for more than two 
runs, sO a proving impression could not be 
permitted.—Los Angeles, Cal. 





Your 


CARBON PAPER 


Requirements 


Filled promptly and 


economically 


by 


Rochester 
Ribbon & Carbon Co., Inc. 


36 Browns Race 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Write for samples and prices. 
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PRINTERS 


WE DO NO PRINTING 
If you have any ADDRESSING 


to do you will be interested in our 
"Cooperative Plan.” It will pay you to 
get our prices on Automatic Machine 
Addressing from Aluminum Plates. 


ADVANCE 


Addressing and Mailing Co. 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 








MENU COVERS 


All Styles of Embossed Covers for 


CATALOGUES 
SPECIALTIES 
Complete Sample Line of Menus 
$5.00 Credited on Your First Order 


NORTHERN STUDIOS 
Seattle, Wash. 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDIOS 
Terminal Station Lake Forest Park 
Box 3043 Vermont 2836 








, Sigwalt “IDEAL” Presses 


All models are fully guar- 
anteed. Complete with 
rollers and chase. Built as 
carefully and critically as a 
cylinder press —and will 
do the finest kind of work. 

Write us for descriptive 

circular and prices. 


WS Sigwalt Mfg. Co. 
**Tdeal”? Press 2011 N. Lawndale Ave. 
Number 5 Chicago, III. 














AMERICAN FINISHING CO. 
5060 South Peoria Street, Chicago 
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A. There isn’t much I can do for you 
to assist you in Overcoming conditions 
beyond your control, with one exception, 
Naturally, you cannot expect to do good 
printing on rollers that are not in good 
condition, so the only thing I can tj 
you is to use proper rollers. 

The other condition surrounding your 
job over which you have some control js 
that I think a cut overlay on the black 
plate would have helped you somewhat 
This shows particularly about the three 
wolves in the illustration, treating these 
as a middle tone with the cut overlay 
would have relieved the lighter process 
and permitted you to take a little more 
liberty with the impression. Of course, 
your ink would not clear cleanly due to 
the fact that it was not applied cleanly 
with rollers that do not have suction, — 

The above two recommendations would 
only be of assistance to you when the job 
has finally reached you. 

The proper solution, however, is in the 
proper planning of a job. The paper is 
not fitted for the type of illustration 
without the third impression of blanking 
preparation where the cut is to print. If 
this impression was to be avoided, an- 
other paper should be used, and it is a 
very far-fetched proceeding to expect a 
pressroom to make up for poor planning 
at the beginning of a job; when the work 
is planned by the selection of paper and 
cuts which have nothing in common and 
without the problem being submitted to 
the pressroom foreman, no better result 
can be expected. 

I would say that your specimen is 
about as creditable a piece of work as 
could be expected with the materials 
you had to work with. 


3 STs = 9 


It DOESN'T MATTER how dark the day 
—it can never be more than twenty-four 
hours long. When the thing we call 
tomorrow gets here it will be the thing 
we call today. Tomorrow is a trick with 
words—do it now, today. 
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When “Depresston Leaves Us 


By Joun REED 





The Dreams of the Dreamers May Come True Tomorrow 





“P\, AT THE BEGINNING of the year it 
was in prosperous times consid- 
~”* ered fitting by the press of the 
world to publish predictions for the en- 
suing year covering every phase of human 


endeavor, such predictions emanating 
from celebrities in various fields and in 
many instances being interesting and 


plausible if not entirely trustworthy. 

One circumstance due directly to de- 
pression which may hasten activities when 
the clouds lift is worthy of considerable 
attention. In all avenues of commercial 
life during “whoopee” times there were 
those who dreamed dreams spasmodically, 
but who were restrained from developing 
their dreams because continued prosperity 
monopolized their time and thoughts. To 
such depression meant opportunity to 
concentrate on their hobbies. 

Of first interest, because still in an ex- 
perimental stage, is the rubber plate, pe- 
culiarly adapted to water color inks. The 
principal object of the rubber plate is to 
provide means whereby the more beau- 
tiful characteristics of lithography and the 
offset process may be produced on stand- 
ard type and plate printing machinery by 
operations familiar to the average printing 
plant artisan; that a short run of this 
nature may be completed in approxi- 
mately the same time an ordinary piece of 
job work is produced. This has been and 
can be done with little special training 
of pressmen, the problem which keeps it 
in an experimental state being the perfec- 
tion of platemaking at a reasonable cost. 
Some successful processes, patented in 
Europe, are leased to a limited number of 
American concerns, considerable space 
having been devoted recently to such ac- 
tivities in this magazine. 


Right here in Chicago is a concern— 
the Louis Melind company—engaged in 
the manufacture of rubber-stamp sup- 
plies for this trade for nearly half a cen- 
tury who have been experimenting with 
rubber printing dies desultorily for years 
with the result that they have achieved 
something approaching the marvelous, 
namely, a halftone rubber printing die of 
a portrait with about a three-hundred- 
line screen. They have never tried a 
coarser screen, assuming that if successful 
with this one the others would result as 
a natural consequence; great—starting at 
the top of the ladder and working down. 
Rigorous pressroom tests with various 
inks including water color, varnish, litho- 
graphic, etching, and German wax, have 
been made with this product by the 
Petrik Press, whose head is as familiar 
with lithography as with letterpress print- 
ing, and the surface of the plate is pro- 
nounced all that is required. Perfection 
will be achieved when they produce, as 
is expected, halftones on rubber direct 
from negatives, and rubber plates from 
standard newspaper stereotype matrices 
of type, line, and halftone engravings in 
combination. It is a secret moulding 
process which requires a pattern. 

‘ Another invention is an attachment for 
cylinder presses with which stock may 
be fed to work-and-tumble forms just as 
it comes from the mill, without “squar- 
ing” it on the paper cutter. An attach- 
ment, like an improvement, usually has 
greater commercial value than the basic 
machine. 

A process by which small type of plate 
forms may be printed on platen or cylin- 
der presses, using either transparent or 
opaque stock, from which the design 
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For Bindery 
and 
Pressroom 


Save space and steps, 
time and labor, with 
these light, yet strongly 
built, easy-moving 


ANDERSON 
TRUCKS 


Standard size 19 x 25”; 
also 25 x 38”, 











Two-platform for bindery; four-platform for 
job presses. Open design permits visibility; 
4” rubroid casters—can not fall out; they 
earry full loads easily, smoothly, quietly. 
Superior to stationary tables, Anderson Trucks 
are handy, convenient, and economical. 


Write Today for Particulars and Prices 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Folding Machines—Bundling Presses 
3229 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 








A Clean Printing ) Plant 


Is a Profitable Printing Plant 
The TORNADO Portable Electric Blower 


cleans folding machines, linotype machines, 
type cases, paper cutters, presses, motors— 
an all-purpose maintenance tool—light, handy, 
portable—attaches to any light socket—blows 
—vacuums—sprays insecticides. Replaces the 
a Lease bellows. Ten days’ free trial. 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
856 Blackhawk St. Chicago, III. 


Here Is the Tor- 
nado Type Cleaner 
—A handy attach- 
ment for use with 
the blower. Saves 
time and labor and 
gives a_ thorough 
cleaning job. Try it 
ten days free. 
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may be transferred to glass, metal, Paper 
or any like surface after the manner o 
decalcomania, has been perfected and yil 
soon be marketed. The surface to which 
the transfer is to be made is coated with 
a colorless solution which is Invisible 
after drying, and the sheet of paper 
bearing the design is applied to it with 
about the same pressure as is used to 
make a contact print from a_ kodak 
negative. In a moment the sheet js 
peeled away blank, the design having 
adhered to the prepared surface. Aside 
from being an inexpensive substitute for 
decalcomania it is adaptable to laying 
tints on drawings and blue-print tracings 
of architectural, mechanical, electrical, 
and patent drawings, wherein the pattern 
of shading designates the character, color, 
texture, etc., to be employed in the struc. 
ture. Also it is peculiarly adaptable to 
photo-engraving copy requiring flat tints 
such as are now produced by the Ben 
Day method and less costly imitations of 
it. With the method in mind an artist's 
drawing in black and white can be re- 
duced to size of engraving required by 
photostat and any number of colors or 
tints laid on such photostat to suggest 
color schemes to a client. The design 
adheres only to the areas coated with the 
transfer solution which is new and novel 
and constitutes the basis of patent. 

A high-speed platen press with means 
for ink distribution efficient as that of 
cylinder presses has been designed. This 
introduces a mechanical movement un- 
familiar to the printing industry—tecip- 
rocating, oscillating, and rotary motions 
in combination. It may be hand or auto- 
matically fed by standard feeders and is 
not complicated. 

A small rotary press is being developed 
for such work as bread and yeast labels, 
used in large quantities and difficult to 
handle on machinery designed for the 
regular run of job printing. A suitable 
web is “threaded” to this device and 
labels printed in any desired number of 
colors, cut, and counted by weight, at a 
speed, the inventor hopes, nearer that of 
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an emery wheel than the fastest printing 
ress in existence. Size variation of prod- 
uct will be limited for which reason the 
machines should be made in many sizes, 
preferably to individual specifications, as 
the speed decreases as size of product in- 
creases. The inventor claims that the more 
fexible a machine the _more_ complex 
its parts, and that by eliminating every 
unnecessary element any device may be 
built more solidly and that in the long 
run it is more economical to incorporate 
the basic principles of a device for specific 
requirements than to strive for one ma- 
chine capable of doing all sizes and vari- 
eties of work. 

Making stereotype mats direct from 
process negatives is a hobby another in- 
ventor has experimented with. The object 
of this is to provide means whereby 
country newspapers equipped with cast- 
ing boxes may illustrate their publications 
with portraits of local celebrities and pic- 
tures of local functions. Every town has 
a photographer but few a photo-engraver. 
It would indeed be a treat for the small 
town individual in a far-off city flat to 
view familiar faces and environment in 
the home town weekly on holidays. Nor 
would it vex platemakers in the big cities 
because it might create a vogue for illus- 
tration requiring the skill of the expert. 

Daily newspaper workers who have a 
penchant for sticking around until dotage 
transforms them into nuisances and who 
raust be pensioned off to induce them to 
stay home long enough to die are in for 
a grueling jolt upon the perfection of 
two other ideas, or either of them. One 
is a slug-casting machine automaticaliy 
operated by the product of a device 
which can be attached to any typewriter 
at a speed unattainable by the keyboard 
virtuoso. The boy reporter phones his 
story to the news room, the rewrite man 
types it, and it is fed to the caster. Cor- 
rections must be made by hand but if 
errors occur too frequently the rewrite 
man will not last long enough to be 
pensioned off. Merit, not priority, will 
be rewarded. The other device is based 








EFFICIENCY 
At LOW COST 


Ask about the 10 Exclusive 
Features built into the 


VANDERCOOK 
No. 3 PROOF PRESS 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, Inc. 
906 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 
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on a similar principle, but its object is to 
cast slugs at high speed continuously, one 
machine casting the output of a large 
number of keyboaras. These ideas may 
seem fantastic but are not more so than 
that of Ottmar Mergenthaler, Charles 
Goodyear, or George Westinghouse. Mer- 
genthaler first offered his invention to a 
group of workmen it would affect di- 
rectly on their own terms and was 
repulsed. Now there is too much idle 
capital and unoccupied minds for ideas 
to go a-begging; they will be developed. 

An invention in the experimental stage 
is a member for positioning and register- 
ing process plates on patent bases before 
the form is sent to the pressroom. It can 
be marketed at a low cost and its value 
is easily visualized. A progressive organ- 
ization could build a_ plate-mounting 
system around this idea. 

Scarcely a commercial photographer 
anywhere is there who cannot manipulate 
color filters sufficiently well to produce 
“color separation” negatives. Prints from 
these could be used as copy and photo- 
graphed collectively at different angles 
for different colors through a_ halftone 
screen, metal prints to be made in the 
usual way. This would enable the small 
photo-engraver to do an occasional job 
for color and muscle in on a sweet racket. 


SHOWING 
BRONZER 
D Alta 
KELLY B 
PRESS 


The MILWAUKEE 
BRONZER 


FOR ALL PRESSES 


__The Graphic Arts Monthly _ 
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ares 


It is not being done; many know why 
others can guess why. h 
Sull another idea in an advanc 
of development is a photo-electric » 
graving machine which produces a single 
column halftone portrait in three minutes 
on a member located in a newspape 
ofhice say in Cairo, Egypt, the Photograph 
from which it is made being in q San 
Francisco studio and from which point 
the member in Cairo is actuated. Omit. 
ting detail, the principle upon which the 
invention functions is this: A photo. 
graphic print is fastened around a drum 
or cylinder similar to that of the ditto. 
graph or the old graphophone of the 
penny arcade era. Positioned properly 2 
this drum is an element sufficiently seng. 
tive to be influenced by the delicate trap. 
sitions in value (variations in light and 
shade) of the photograph as it revolves 
on the drum. The “receiving” member 
in Cairo is a twin of the “sending” mem. 
ber in Frisco and they operate in synchro. 
nism. A sheet of metal upon which the 
engraving is to appear is banded around 
the drum of the “receiver’’ and as it to- 
tates a V-shaped engraving point makes 
a continuous incision in the metal which 
varies in depth and width as the lights 
and shadows change in value upon the 
photograph. A print from a plate 9 
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Send Today For Bulletin 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 
230 W. MINERAL ST. 
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made differs from the regular halftone 
in this particular: The varigated inci- 
gons of the engraving tool are parallel to 
each other and are in one direction only 
instead of at bisecting angles as ordina- 
‘ily. The Akrograph, an instrument 1n- 
troduced toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, produced a similar plate but not 
at a distance. There is only one reason 
why this invention should not be in 
operation throughout the world as is the 
telegraph. Or it might be throttled to 
transmit negatives only. Another idea of 
this inventor occurs in the movie entitled 
“The Front Page.” 

The progress of the foregoing experi- 
ments will be made public at the proper 
time in these pages, the investigators re- 
maining in the background until some- 
thing tangible can be shown. 


Pomme 


Leather Belt Efficiency 

Continued laboratory and shop tests 
have shown that under reasonable shop 
tension a leather belt with its grain side 
in contact with the pulleys will give from 
40 to 50 per cent more transmission 
eficiency than the same belt with the 
flesh side in such contact. At higher ten- 
sions, however, this condition is reversed. 
The flesh side of the belt will transmit 
from 50 to 100 per cent more power than 
the grain sidé, according to the tension, 
the condition of the service, and the belt 
itself. The test conditions were standard- 
ized and the belts were thoroughly “run 
in” before the experiments. 


Portable Embosser 


The Automatic Printing Devices Com- 
pany, Racine, Wisconsin, is marketing a 
new hand embossing machine, which may 
be disconnected in a hurry and moved 
from one press to another where conveni- 
ent. It also has variable speed, so that 
any speed is instantly obtainable. It may 
be furnished with either gas or electric 
heater. This is the kind of machine used 
for thermography or raised printing in 
medium-size plants. 
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More Money 


Rubber Stamp Making Revolutionized. 
You as a printer should make them. 
It means money for you. 

Investigate this wonderful new method. 
Fast, clean, simple, compact. 

Reliable, profitable. 

Exclusive rights available. 


Don’t form conclusions—Get positive in- 
formation. 
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Excellent results guaranteed. Inexperienced 
parties make them from directions. So can 
you. 


Very profitable on small volume yet will 
handle any volume. 


Send for information—Don’t Guess 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. 
Deerfield, Illinois 
TEAR OFF 


emetic tile ti ey 


American Evatype Corp. 
Deerfield, Ill. 


Without obligation to me, kindly send full 
particulars. 
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~Modern Ideas for the Modern Printer 
Selected by Martin HEIR 


Metallic Inks 


John Stark says in The Lithographers’ 
Journal for October (1931) that metallic 
inks cannot be run satisfactorily on the 
offset press. He says that he has done 
some experimenting along this line and 
backs up his statement with arguments. 
The tendency of the metallic particles to 
separate from the vehicle makes it almost 
impossible to keep the press plate clean. 
Difficulty is experienced with blankets 
and rollers for the same reason. 

This is evidently one of those one-man 
generalities that crops up now and then. 
If Mr. Stark had confined his statement 
to gold ink we would have agreed with 
him; this ink is too heavy for the offset 
press; the powders cut into the rollers 
and the ink itself may prove difficult in 
drying on certain papers. But we know 
that in the near future there will be gold 
inks on the market in which all these 
difficulties have been overcome. Silver or 
aluminum inks may be used on the offset 
press with assured success. We have seen 
posters printed with Sleight’s aluminum 
inks that are beauties. They may be seen 
here in Chicago any day. Naturally a fine 
grade of aluminum powder is_ used, 
mixed with the vehicle shortly before 
using. Accumulation of ink on the rollers 
must be prevented and no forced drying 
attempted. 


The Third Printing Conference 


Plans for the third conference of the 
technical experts in the printing industry 
are practically completed and the com- 
mittee will soon announce the complete 
list of speakers and features. This will 
be held in New York City on Monday 
and Tuesday, March 14 and 15, the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company being the 
host in their new forty-story building at 
Forty-second Street and Ninth Avenue. 
The banquet will be on Monday night at 


the Hotel Astor. The New York Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen has changed 
its regular meeting date from March 17 
to March 15, which will be the last day 
of the technical conference. The Crafts. 
men are planning on taking an active 
part in the conference and will extend an 
invitation to all those attending to join 
in the dinner on Tuesday night, at which 
time they have invited one of the promi- 
nent A.S.M.E. members as a_ speaker, 
They will also have a reception commit. 
tee on hand at all times to look after the 
out-of-towners. 


Paper and Ink 


The legibility of printing depends upon 
a great many factors. The color and the 
surface of the paper are two, and the 
density of the ink a third. The character 
of the type-face, however, is of the great- 
est importance. Here we are faced with 
a number of factors, including size, shape 
and spacing of the letters, thickness of 
face and presence or absence of serifs, 
The art of printing comprises the correct 
choice of paper, ink, and type with a 
view to maximum legibility and mini- 
mum eye-strain. There was.a fashion, for 
some time, of printing upon pale green 
paper, which was supposed to be “restful 
to the eye.”” As a matter of fact any toned 
paper except yellow detracts from the 
brilliancy of a good black. From this 
point of view the modern fashions of 
“blue-white” and “pink-white” do not 
do justice to a good black printing ink, 
says The Paper Maker. A creamy-tinted 
paper adds to the luminosity and brilli- 
ance of the printed page. 


Pictures in Advertising 


Full expression is the one goal of all 
advertising people, writes Richard L. Ho- 
bart in Southern Advertising. “It can be 
done through copy alone, but to be wholly 
successful—lucid, complete—we must 
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have pictures that will supply the details 
that no words can express. A_ word- 

e is b 
sas is a detailed knowledge. 

“Educators long ago realized the value 
of pictures in teaching. A lecturer who 
depends on descriptive powers alone 
would be very foolish when he could 
show pictures, drawings, or charts to bet- 
ter explain the things of which he is 
talking. 

“When an advertisement is constructed 
by three artists—the artist of the drawing, 
painting, or retouched photograph; the 
artist of the copy, and the artist of layout 
and typography—we have the coordinated 
masterpiece. Give any advertisement one 
of these requisites and neglect the artist 
in the other two and you will have an 
unbalanced mass which will fall far short 
of doing the expected. 

“Advertising has put the artist on a 
high pinnacle through the necessity of 
utilizing his work, and he has more than 
made good this truth.” 


Share Your Knowledge 


The New York Bookbinders Guild call 
it “Acquire More Knowledge,” but the 
idea is the same. This guild meets once 
a month with the avowed purpose of 
interesting the members in knowledge of 
better production means and methods and 
other subjects relating thereto. At the 
Armistice night meeting H. D. Griswold 
of the Griswoldville Manufacturing Com- 
pany gave an interesting summary of the 
research work his firm is conducting with 
supers for bookbinding. He told of the 
various tests to determine bursting 
strength, tensile strength, and folding 
strength. In the “tumble” and other tests, 
he said, books are subjected to worse 
treatment than they receive from the 
readers. The supers and other materials 
must be strong enough to withstand these 
tests. 

Mellen P. Cushman, New York man- 
ager of the Holliston Mills, discussed the 
steps his company had taken to eliminate 
staining in one of the most popular shades 


ut a shadowy outline; an illus- 





ABOLISH 


Those Standing Forms 
During 1932 .. Make 
STEREOTYPE MATS 
of them with a RELIABLE 
MAT MOLDING PRESS 
As easy as proofing 
LET US TELL YOU HOW 
PRINTERS 
MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO. 


559 West Lake St., ME 











More business from regular 
customers, more prospects. 

. Our method of planning 
and creating printed adver- 
tising materials for large 
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Printer WINS! 


and small advertisers is 
profitable to printers. nes 
Membership in the Printers’ 
Creative Service brings the 


printer complete creative de- 


partment service—less sales | 








effort—personal advertising 
without cost—increased pro- 
duction—greater profits. 


Ask for complete information, 
without obligation. 
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GOLD ROLL LEAF 


Imitation Gold and Silver... 
Metallic and Pigment Colors 


for repetition hot-press stamping 
and embossing on 


Albums Picture Frames 
Book Covers Photo Mounts 
Box Wraps Menu Cards 


Display Cards 
Leather, Celluloid and Paper Novelties 


Samples and Prices on Request 





Individual signatures can be written 
in lustrous gold with the Stafford 
Electric Pencil. Send for descriptive 
circular. 











Coughlin Manufacturing Co. 
697-699 E. 132nd St., New York City 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 








NUMBERING 
MACHINE TROUBLE 


Do your numbering machine jobs meet 
with the required specifications of esti- 
mated bids? That question is well worth 
while to consider, regardless of the size of 
your plant. 


Numbering machines are very easy to han- 
dle. And there is nothing extraordinary in 
mechanical knowledge necessary to their 
maintenance, that any compositor or press- 
man could not fulfill. 


The reason many large plants making a 
specialty of numbering work are successful 
is they understand how to keep their ma- 
chines clean. That is the most important 
rule in numbering machine work. 


For years I have handled numbering ma- 
chines, and I have a formula that will 
dissolve the hardest kind of ink. Send me 
a check or money order for Fifty Cents 
and I will mail you complete instructions. 


ERNEST SLOCUM 


145 S. Hardesty Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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of green. The speaker exhibited three 
books that were bound with cloth of 
this shade. In the casing-in of these books 
as much moisture and paste had been 
used as the machine would take, but the 
dye preserved its color and did not sty 


nor turn to yellow. 


Taking up other problems in natuy 
finish cloth, Mr. Cushman explained that 
these products have been slightly stiffeneg 
to facilitate work in casing-in machines, 
but said it was impossible to get the 
material as stiff as one might wish, sing. 
if it is overloaded with finish, it would 
lose its natural finished appearance, He 
then discussed the suede cloth recently 
introduced and told of the improvements 
that had been made in its manufacture. 


The New Strike Sheets 


Does your line-up man make strike 
sheets when trying to register a form 
—too few—too many? Do you imagine 
that they are all exactly alike? Do you 
fold up a sheet, stab it here and there, 
or take it to the cutter to trim as a 
finished job in order to prove position? 
Do you carry impressions of the job back 
and forth between press and line-up 
table? Do you wait around for the line. 
up man to draw lines, fold paper, and 
scratch his head to figure margins, cuts, 
folds, and trims, while the pressman and 
feeder stand idle? Do you figure the time 
of the press and the time of these men 
in the cost of that job? Did it ever occur 
to you that if you had “Position Sheets” 
—uniformly and accurately ruled—sheets 
that would fit every job put on any one 
of your presses—you would save mort 
than fifty per cent of this wasted time? 
Such sheets are now available. They are 
called “Position” sheets, but they are 
really “strike’’ sheets. 

They eliminate the drawing of lines, 
folding, stabbing, cutting and all the rest 
of the lost motion in line-up, for a posi- 
tion sheet tells you instantly the exact 
width of your margins, where to cut, to 


fold, to trim, whether or not the indi- 


vidual parts or pages are square on the 
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and what moves are necessary to 
parts in their correct relative 
No waiting around, trying this 
g that—no fooling, figuring, 
and hoping that it is accurate 
snough. A position sheet shows you at 
once, right at the press, what has to be 
done to obtain perfect position, and at the 
game time saves about one-half the time 
ordinarily required for line-up. 


pr ess, 
have the 
sition. 
and tryin 
guessing, 


Penrose’s Annual 

The 1932 edition of this valuable An- 
nual has just reached us. As usual, it is 
filled with up-to-the-minute, seasonable 
information for printers and photo- 
engravers, written by experts in their line. 
The editor of the Annual is William 
Gamble, than whom there is no better 
authority on matters pertaining to the 
reproductive processes. It is richly illus- 
trated in black and colors. It may be 
obtained from George Murphy, Inc., 57 
East Ninth Street, New York, at $4 a 


copy. 
A Word About Twines 


“To the casual observer it is not ap- 
parent that many dollars can be saved in 
the buying, careful selection, and use of 
twine,” says George Washer, bindery 
superintendent of Charles Francis Press, 
New York, in an article in The Book- 
binding Magazine. ‘““The fibers that go 
into twines are principally jute, ixtle, 
sisal, cotton, American hemp, and Italian 
hemp. I am led to believe that better 
results are to be obtained by mixtures 
rather than the use of straight fiber, since 
greater strength results also in a better 
yardage, which, of course, is reflected in 
cost, as economy in purchasing twine con- 
sists in getting the greatest number of 
feet for a cent. 

“My experience has been that where 
a hard fiber is used there is a loss of pro- 
ducing power, as it bothers the workers’ 
hands and slows up the operation. A soft, 
pliable rope is just as good and fully as 
economical. If you will stock several dif- 
ferent sizes and use extreme care to see 


# Make TriAd Your\ 
Advertising Service 


\ Department 4 


Let us help you build a big- 
ger business and make more 
profits this year. 


We plan direct advertising; 
prepare copy, layouts, and 
illustrations. Campaigns or 
single mailing pieces. 

This is our eighth year of 
creative service cooperating 
exclusively with alert, pro- 
gressive printers. 


Write today for suggestive Folder 


“Selling Helps for the Live Printer’ 


TIAd Direct Advertising Service 


604.WJackson Blvd. CHICAGO 
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This Mark 
Guarantees Your 
Chases For a 
Lifetime 


SANDBLOM Steel Chases 
are electric welded and 
Zuaranteed for a lifetime 
of service. They are built 
by the only’ exclusive 
manufacturer of chases— 
an company which has 
specialized in serving 
printers with quality 
chases for 37 years. 

Write for free Sandblom 
Chase Catalog showing 
regular and special 
chases. 


Sandblom Steel Chase Co. 


420 S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 
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that only the proper ply is used, insisting 
that your packers take this into considera- 
tion when working, you will find a con- 
siderable saving at the end of the year.” 


Coarse or Fine Grain? 


The character of the walls of the grain 
pits of the lithographic plate is more im- 
portant than the fineness of the grain, 
says Dr. Otto Strecker in Klimsch’s 
Druckerei-Anzeiger. \f these walls are 
roughened they will hold gum and hence 
water much better than smooth walls. 


Improved Halftone Cuts 


It is stated that French process en- 
gravers have recently introduced an im- 
provement in halftone work which gives 
very striking effects. The cut is given a 
thin black line border all round, the 
tinting being carried about one-eighth 
inch beyond the border along the bottom 
and right sides; this tinting is chamfered 
off at 45 degrees at the beginning of the 
bottom portion and the top of that on the 
right, so giving the picture an impression 
of being mounted on a panel. 


Buys Ogden Machine 


The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company has acquired, through direct 
purchase from Ashley G. Ogden, all pat- 
ents and rights for the manufacture and 
sale of the Ogden photographic lettering 
machine. Ten of these machines have 
already been placed in operation and an 
additional lot of ten machines is now 
being produced at the Rutherford (N. J.) 
plant. 

The master alphabet plates for use on 
the photographic lettering machine are 
also being made at Rutherford. Over one 
hundred master plates are now available. 
Each plate contains one complete alpha- 
bet, one style of letter including caps, 
small caps, numerals, and points. From 
each master plate twenty different sizes 
of that particular letter can be obtained 
by machine adjustment, and through use 
of a special attachment certain styles of 
letters may be condensed or extended 
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both as to width and height, thereby adg 
ing a still greater range to the machine 

This machine produces straight-lin 
lettering for any purpose. The finihg 
composition is a print on bromide pape 
to which may be added any additional ar 
work such as scrolls, monograms, trade 
marks, etc. The print may be photo. 
graphed to a reduced size and the Nega- 
tive used on a photo-composing Machine 
or for making an original zinc plate for 
transfer purposes. 


Letterpress or Offset? 


In these times of diminished orders and 
diminished returns it is natural that every 
branch of the graphic arts industry yi 
do its utmost to gather what orders there 
are inside its own bailiwick, even though 
they may go to a competitor. At the lag 
convention of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association in Buffalo in October last 4 
number of short advertising campaigns 
produced on small offset presses created g 
lot of favorable comments. They repre. 
sented local establishments in different 
parts of the country and much of the 
work was executed by letterpress printers 
who have been smart enough to see the 
growth and possibilities in this depart 
ment of advertising. By installing small, 
fast offset presses they have been able to 
hold their clients and “beat the lithog- 
raphers at their own game.” 

Commenting on the work being done 
by letterpress printers in the lithographic 
sphere, Maurice Saunders, secretary of the 
Lithographers National Association, wrote 
as follows in a recent bulletin: “Printers 
are installing small, fast-running offset 
presses for job work. Apparently there is 
a lot of business of this character switch- 
ing from typographic presses to offset 
presses. We were recently asked why 
lithographers are not interested in this 
business. It seems lithographers are not 
buying these small job presses, but print- 
ers are doing so. The correct answet 
probably is that lithographers are not 


_ familiar with job printing work. Few 


lithographic salesmen know how to han 
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Plant Owners and Managers 


We are now ready to send copies of the Graphic 
Arts Monthly regularly to more of your keymen. 


Each issue of the publication contains articles that 
your superintendent and your department foremen 
should read. We shall be pleased to send our pub- 
lication to these men at their home addresses without 
charge to you or to thein. All we ask is the names 
of these men, a notation of the positions they hold 


and their home addresses. 


Help your men and yourself by placing their names 


on our list. 








GRAPHIC ARTS PUBLISHING CO. 
608 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Please put the following on your list: 


Name 





Home Address 





City 





Firm 





Position 
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dle it intelligently, and comparatively few 
houses have much familiarity with job 
printing.” 

Mr. Saunders added that a direct mail 
expert had told him recently that Fifth 
Avenue (New York) stores had _ pur- 
chased about $400,000 worth of small 
offset work during the last two years, 
which had formerly been printed by let- 
terpress. 


Dusted Colors 


Now and then we receive from foreign 
countries pieces of printing so beautiful 
that they make us leap with joy and 
pleasure. We have such a piece before 
us now from Farbenfabrik E. T. Gleist- 
man, Dresden, Germany. It is one of the 
most perfect pieces of color printing we 
have ever seen. We do not know how it 
was produced, nor what inks were used; 
but recently we found an article in The 
Printers’ Register (London) which may 
throw some light on the subject. 

“Dusted colors,” it says, “are used in 
printing when it is considered that a 
printing ink would not adequately exhibit 
the full strength and beauty of the color 
intended to be used. There is no doubt 
that the slightly yellow tone of most 
printing varnishes does detract to a cer- 
tain extent from the pristine beauty of 
many delicate pigments. 

“There are also a few -colors of great 
beauty, of which it is desirable occasion- 
ally to avail ourselves, which are, from 
their nature, incapable of assimilation 
with varnish so as to make practicable 
working printing inks. The only way, 
therefore, by which we can use them is 
to treat them as we do bronze, and dust 
them on to the sheet which has been 
pulled in adhesive varnish. 

“Many years before ultramarine in the 
form of printing ink was brought to the 
state of perfection in which we now see 
it, the only method by which the printer 
could avail himself of this brilliant hue 
was to use it in a powder and dust it on. 
Even at the present day the most vivid 
and beautiful green which we possess is 
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so intractable in its character that all 
efforts to convert it into printing ink have 
hitherto proved fruitless, and when Used 
as it occasionally is, for show-card work 
the color is dusted on. 

“There is no doubt that this beautifyl 
green would be very much more largely 
used in this direction were it not for its 
deadly character—being made from . 
senic. Be that as it may, there is no othe 
method but that of dusting by whic 
we may use emerald green. Even whep 
dealing with ultramarine in its improved 
state, the effects of the best printing inks 
made of this pigment are not comparable 
with those obtained by dusting, and this 
is especially the case when dealing with 
large solid tablets.” 


Super-Speed Press 

A new automatic platen press, embody. 
ing speed, rigidity, and improved ink dis. 
tribution, is announced by the Heidelberg 
Printing Machinery Corporation, New 
York. It weighs 2200 pounds but occu. 
pies only 3% by 5% feet of space. The 
ink distribution is of the universal type 
with two 2-inch form rollers and pat 
ented ball-bearing vibrator. The form 
rollers completely clear the form. The 
roller tracks can be quickly adjusted 
through the medium of set screws when 
necessary to compensate for the expansion 
and contraction of rollers due to atmos- 
pherical changes. 

It has one large and one small inking 
cylinder with reciprocating movement, 
distributing roller with steel rider, ductor 
roller, fountain roller, and full size ten- 
key fountain. 

Another feature of this press is the 
impression lever which makes it possible 
to increase the impression one tissue by a 
turn to the right and decrease it by a 
tissue with one turn to the left. 

It has a speed of 4600 impressions an 
hour, two up: that is, fed from separate 
piles of stock. It is now being demon- 
strated at the show rooms of the dis- 
tributor, 270 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. 
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The Unit-Base for Electrotype ‘Plates 


By Frep HENGsT 


Manager Electrotype Foundry, Western Printing & Lithographing Company, Racine 





New Method of Pre-makeready Interestingly Described 





ve Tue Unit-Base has been in use in 

our plant for three years, and has 

* given entire satisfaction; so have 

also the fourteen Unit-Bases in service in 

other progressive electrotyping concerns in 
this country. 

The Unit-Base is a simple, yet uncanny 
device, due to the flexibility of the 2500 
units, each one-quarter inch square, mak- 
ing up a base 12 by 16 inches in size. 

There is nothing in the contruction of 
the Unit-Base to get out of order, thus 
making the purchase price the final cost. 
It is the result of considerable thought and 
practical experiments. 

The purpose of the Unit-Base is to aid 
in the production of electrotypes or nickel- 
types that shall contain an absolute level 
printing surface, true thickness over all, 
and properly solidified. 

The treatment of a plate with the Unit- 
Base is briefly as follows: A plate taken 
from the rough cast is given a first shave 
on the rougher. Then a proof is taken 
from the plate on stock about ten thou- 
sandths of an inch thick, cutting out high- 
lights, open spaces or any part of the 
subject you do not want to apply pressure 
to. You now have a matrix to match the 
subject matter contained in the plate. One 
matrix will serve for any number of du- 
plicates. The proof to make a matrix may 
be taken from the pattern, original, or 
type form, and is ready for use when the 
plates come along. 

This matrix is placed below these 
twenty-five hundred units or segments, 
lining the matrix edge, which has been 
trimmed on one side to the guard line or 
the bearer of the plate against the guide 
or register points of the Unit-Base. The 


plate is placed on top of the base, face up. 
A steel plate about one-eighth inch thick 
is placed upon the face of the plate and 
moved under the press to receive pressure, 
as in the judgment of the operator may 
be necessary to get the desired effect. It is 
then shaved on the rougher. The process 
of pressure is repeated a second time, 
without using the matrix; for the first 
pressure has removed the existing in- 
equalities. 

Following the second pressure, the 
plate is turned to the finisher for inspec- 
tion and detail treatment. A third and 
final pressure, before final smooth shave, 
will assure absolute uniformity of thick- 
ness, whether for flat bed or rotary press. 

These operations are performed in re- 
markably short time as compared to 
methods in general use. These operations 
performed by skilled electrotypers assure 
the production of a perfect printing plate, 
properly solidified, to assure maximum of 
service under normal use. The subject of 
solidification and the degree to which an 
electrotype or nickeltype may be treated 
has been given careful consideration by 
the inventor of the Unit-Base. 

The Unit-Base not only perfects the 
contour of a plate, but due to its flexible 
action solidifies the plate in proper pro- 
portions without injury to the life of the 
metal backing; a vital factor in the elec- 
trotyper’s product. 

The danger in applying pressure to 
electrotypes or nickeltypes, using packing 
of newspapers, cork, rubber, or similar 
materials to solidify them, is to rob the 
plate of the plastic qualities so essential 
to the “life” and service-giving value. 
Plates treated as above are usually as 
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brittle as old stereotype metal and lack 
the pliability of plates solidified with 
Unit-Base treatment. A plate made of a 
copper shell backed by iron metal, if that 
were possible, comes as near to describing 
the physical condition of a plate solidi- 
fied to a point with plastic ingredients 
squeezed out. So much for the subject of 
solidification. 

The Unit-Base operates satisfactorily on 
any lead-mold press and thus provides the 
means of better returns on the investment 
by using it to straighten the plates as well 
as making impressions in lead. To convert 
from molding to straightening is to lift 
the Multi-Unit Base either off or on the 
bed of the lead-molding press as you 
would a type form. 

A recent check on the volume of print- 
ing totaling a sales value of around four 
million dollars, disclosed the fact that 
“old man” makeready charge in cost of 
letterpress printing had been an important 
factor in converting several good-size jobs 
over to offset. Both electrotyper and 
printer suffered a distinct loss of business. 
The elimination or reduction of make- 
ready cost is squarely up to the electro- 
typer. 

The following illustrations will show 
what has been accomplished to perfect 
our product: With the use of the Multi- 
Unit Pressure Base we have reduced the 
makeready time fully 50 per cent on 
curved plates one-quarter inch thick and 
about 9% by 14% inches. These plates 
are furnished to print the Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist. This saving has been a big help 
toward making the mail delivery without 
worry. We can prove this and other 
statements in support of our claims that 
the use of the Unit-Base will produce a 
more perfect plate and will save from 
50 to 90 per cent makeready time, de- 
pending on the condition of the press if 
the Unit-Base is operated by a skilled 
electrotyper. 

We repeatedly furnish plates, color reg- 
ister or text matter, that are put on the 
press, flat or rotary, without any make- 
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ready whatever and get perfect impression 
contact and long run service from the 
plates. 

One of our customers usually sends jy 
about as tough a proposition as Confront, 
any electrotyper; a set of color-plate Dat. 
terns, open faced, with two-point rules to 
register. ‘These curve for the Cottrel] 
press. Sheets on hand will prove the state. 
ment that the use of the Unit-Base did on 
this job the impossible under old methods 
to retain absolute register. 

Any electrotyper, using the Multi-Unit 
Pressure Base as we do in treating oy 
plates, can furnish printing plates equi| 
in accuracy and service-giving qualities, as 
the products of our electrotype foundry 
are noted for. Any skilled electrotyper 
can operate the Multi-Unit Pressure Bag. 

The principle and functions of the 
Multi-Unit Pressure Base have been found 
absolutely sound. Its use covers a period 
of three years, in which thousands of 
square inches of every description and 
size of flat and curved printing plates have 
been produced. 

The experiences referred to in this 
article are proof that the use of the Mult:- 
Unit Pressure Base has surpassed the ex- 
perimental stages. 

Progress will not be denied, and it is 
well for the electrotyper, both employer 
and workmen, and the printer to cooper- 
ate in solving problems effecting letter- 
press printing and if possible ward off the 


influence and further effect of competition. 





MONSEN 
QUICK SPACERS 


72 PIECES... .cseceeee -24x 72 point 
8O pieces............ - 36x72 point 
76 PIECES... cceceeees 72x72 point 


$5 Cash with order. 


We pay the postage. 

Weighs over 20 pounds. 140 square inches, 
Used as Furniture and Quads. Used 
with square hooks as Patent Base. 
THORMOD MONSEN & SON, Inc, 
730 N. Franklin St. Chicago, IIL 
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The rate for advertising under this head- 
WwW ing is $1.00 per agate line per inser- WwW 


tion. 


Average five words to the line. 











ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





yoU CAN get more Direct Advertising 
pusiness, if you do good work. Many 
printers have proved it; they used our 
‘tabloid’ house organ service; ask how. 
11th year. Sample free. Noble T. Praigg, 
Pp. O. Box 471, High Point, N. C. 








ART 





CATALOG showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write today. Cobb 
Shinn, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 








WESTERN PRINTER would like to 
contact person that can operate Rota- 
print and camera and has around $1000 
to invest in going business. Address 
Box 267, The Graphic Arts Monthly. 


CALENDAR PADS 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 
prices. 














BOOKS 


TIPS ON PRESSWORK:—On cylinder 
and platen presses. The suggestions 
contained in this book are vouched for 
by more than 19 yrs. in the school of 
experience, 98 pages, 75 articles, size 
3%x5% in. Order your copy now, $1.00 
postpaid. G. C. Cooper, Lithonia, Ga. 











BROADSIDE SEALING MACHINES 


THE SPEEDISEALER §seals_ 9,000 
pieces per hour. Murphy Specialty Co., 
212 So. Third St., Milwaukee. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


SACRIFICE—Complete going printing 
plant in one of Oklahoma’s largest towns. 
Business established 11 years. Equip- 
ment and stock invoices more than 3 
times amount asked. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity. Address W. E. R., The Graphic 
Arts Monthly. 


$4500 CASH buys the Kulm (North Da- 
kota) Messenger. Fully equipped news 
and job shop in rich farming commu- 
nity. Write for machine list and facts. 
The Kulm Messenger, Kulm, N. D. 




















FOR SALE complete job printing plant 
in Los Angeles. Wish to retire after 
conducting successful paying business 
for 26 years. Address Box 266, The 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 








CALENDARS 


OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR. 16th 
year. Gives best fishing days for 1932. 
25c each, 5 for $1.00. H. G. Farr, Box 
143 H Sta., Springfield, Mass. 


CARD CASES 


MONEY IN CARD CASES FOR PRINT- 
ers—For resale, advertising, premiums, 
$5 a hundred and upwards. Samples of 
four styles at 10c each. Acco Products, 
Inc., Dept. CC2, Long Island City, N. Y. 


CELLULOID INDEXING 


LOOSE LEAF, CATALOGUE, CARD 
index celluloid tabs. Write for sample 
and price book. Service Index Co., 295 
Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























CHARTS 


Cypograpbical 
Chart The SIMPLEST nad MOST 


Calibrates without figuring. Vis- 
ualizes any shape you need, with or without cuts. 
Instantly shows size type to use and width to set job. 

$ 1 If not satisfied YOUR MONEY REFUNDED. 
Typo. Chart Co., 3035 Lafayette Ave., Omaha, Nebr. 











REFINERS 








SILVER WASTE 
GOLD RUBBERS 
HYPO SOLUTION 


THOMAS J. 


DEE & CO. 
Precious Metals 
55 E. Washington St., Chicago 
Plant—317-19 E. Ontario St. 
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COMMERCIAL STOCK CUTS EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
“A CUT FOR EVERY THOUGHT.” Free ————$_ 


supplementary catalog of stock cuts. 
Send for your copy today. 


The Com- 
mercial Cut Co., 


20 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


COMPOUNDS 


ANTI-OFFSET AND REDUCER will 
prevent offset, picking and sticking 
and eliminate slip-sheeting. It will make 
inks set quickly, will work in all colors 
and assure clean printing. Write for a 
free sample, It’s great. We also manu- 
facture a complete line of printing inks 
and printing ink specialties backed by 
twenty-five years of successful business 
operations. Hampton Auld Inc., 104-106 
Verona Ave., Newark, N. J.—Chicago 
Office, 525 S. Dearborn St. 


QUICK SETTING NON-SMUT COM- 
pound—Prevents offsetting, crystaliz- 
ing, rubbing off, does not dry on press, 
stops picking and filling. Will not affect 
body or color of the most delicate tints. 
Works equally as well in offset, litho- 
graphic and letter press inks, black or 
color. Please state how many cylinders 
and job presses. Send for Free Sample. 
Harry J. Hodges, Northbrook, Ill. 


DECKLE EDGING MACHINES 


DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD with 
creasing, scoring and slitting attach- 
ments. The Lester & Wasley Co., Inc., 
Builders, P. O. Box 4, Norwich, Conn. 


EASELS 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE WING ready to 
ship. Send for price list. Westcott Paper 
Products Co., 1042 Fourteenth Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


BETTER EASELS make satisfied cus- 
tomers. Ask for prices and samples of 
sizes interested in. Sta-Set Easel Com- 
pany, 119 W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. 


ENGRAVERS & DESIGNERS 


STEEL AND COPPER ENGRAVING, 
printing and embossing. Hand work 
only. Superior workmanship. Specializ- 
ing to the _ trade. Charles Conner, 
134 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


LABEL & Carton specialists. Engrav- 
ing Shop, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR OFFSET PRINTERS: Rebuilt Har- 
ris Offset Presses, from 22x30 size up 
Two particularly fine values in 36x48 
Harris Offsets, one with extension pile 
delivery and one with positive chain de- 
livery. Also transfer presses, all sizes, 
graining machines, power paper cutters, 
Holdfast Hangers, etc. We specialize in 
outfitting complete plants. Thomas W. 
Hall Company, 1071 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 

































































FOR SALE 
sas age <b ge on FOLDERS 
ebuilt Model ‘‘O” 19x25 
~——.. , with pile 
Rebuilt odel “B’ 25x38 
without pile feeder. ees 
Rebuilt Model “E” 17x22 wi 
or friction feeder. 
(We also have a complete line of 
other makes of folders in all sizes,) 
ALLIED PRINTING & BINDING 
MACHINERY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory: 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


5716 








1 NO. 35 BABCOCK UNIT. Just a tey 
years old. 3000 per hour, 27x36 bed, with 
Dexter Suction Pile Feeder and Extep. 
sion Delivery. Completely remanufae. 
tured. ___—- 

1 No. 0000 Miehle with Extension De. 
livery. Completely remanufactured, §@¢. 
rial number over 10,000. 


THE M. L. ABRAMS COMPANY 
1639 Superior Ave. 
*"Phones: Cherry 1310-11 
Cleveland, Ohio 





COLUMN RULES — ‘“Non-Work-Up.- 
Able.’”? $3 buys twenty 20” or seventeen 
24” lengths by express. Send for catalog 
showing many rules and borders al] 
hand-finished. Our 2-pt. hairline cannot 
be excelled. Est. 1920. W. E. Taylor 
Co., 209-219 W. 38th St., N. Y. C. 


CREDIT FOR SALE—$125.00 credit on 
new Stevenson Furniture Mold equip. 
ment. Simplest, cheapest, most effective 
way of producing spacing and basing 
with either Linotype or Intertype. Must 
sell. Make offer. E. R. Talbot, 1112 
Columbia Ave., Chicago. 








OVER 200 OVERHAULED guaranteed 
machines. When ready write, specify 
machines _ interested. Real bargains. 
TERMS. Established 22 years. Hoffmann 
—Printers, Bookbinder’s Machinery, 114 
Rast 16. N.. X.. co 

FOR SALE—1 Roller Backer, 1 Bench 
Embosser, 1 28” Foot-power Punch, 1 
Brown Togo Folder 33 x 45”, 1 small 
standing press, 1 6/9 Singer, equipped 
for heavy work. Stolp-Gore Co., 710- 
712 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

BIG PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE, 
cylinders 38x56, 33x46, Jobbers all sizes. 
Wood, metal type, ete. Send list re- 
quirements. Bargains. Dyson, 251 Wash- 
ington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAGAZINES, molds, fonts, spacebands, 
liners, etc., new and used, bought, sold, 
traded. F. A. Montgomery. Towanda, Pa. 














2x18 CRAFTSMEN PRESS with Kluge 

Feeder and D. C. Motor Equipment, In 
good condition. $900 F. O. B. Chicago. 
Terms to responsible party. Box No. 270, 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 


MIEHLE PRESSES at bargain prices; 
No. 4, 56 and 65-inch presses in_fine 
condition; Cleveland and Dexter Fold- 


ers. Mernagh Ptg. Co., 1602 Locust, St. 


Louis, Mo. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


MENU COVERS (CELLULOID) 





—3/0 TWO-COLOR Miehles, serial No. 


2 d No. 17458 with Cross Feeders, 


ies os d A.C. Mot 
jon Delivery an A.C. Motor 

Extpments. Practically new. A. W. 

Bq g4th St. & 8th Av., N. Y. 





ane (USED OR NEW) 

GRAPH j 
TE rms plain printing to beautiful 
aised-printing that won’t rub off. No 
dies or special rollers needed. Free lit- 
erature. A. Stokes Co., Hudson, Ohio. 
OFFSET PHOTOGRAPHIC, photo- 
engraving, electrotyping, stereotyping 
equipment. Complete plant or any part. 
Miles Machinery Co., 482 W. Broadway, 
New York City. 

ANN REBUILT Kelly, Kluge, Mil- 
aernandier & Price, Thomson, M-24, 
Multicolor presses. Power and lever cut- 
ters. Folding machines 11x17, 17x22. 
J. F. Hismann, 173 Lafayette St. N.Y.C. 

R PAPERCUTTER, 14x22 Univer- 
a toni? Gordon. Benderbaker, 143 
Chambers St., New York. 

-24 PRESS, Auto. feed—$390 complete. 
Dexter Press. Pearl River, N. Y. 

















SANITARY MENU COVERS cost you 
60c, you sell at 85c. Send 25c for sample. 
For $1.50 we shall send you our com- 
plete line of NEW EMBOSSED MENU 
COVERS. Sanitary Menu Cover Co., 
1011 Blue Island Ave., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHOTOGRAPHS:—ONE CENT EACH 
minimum quantity (200). STAMP 
PHOTOS size of POSTAGE STAMPS 
gummed and perforated ready to apply 
to letters, postals, leaflets, etc. Ideal for 
direct by mail campaigns. We copy from 
photos, snapshots, trade marks, pets, 
etc. Send $2.00 for 200 stamp photos 
postpaid. Original returned unmarred. 
Philadelphia Badge Co., 942 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


REDUCE MAKEREADY time, wear on 
forms, strain on press, produce better 
work with Acme Fabric or Acme Cork 
Packing Blankets. Guaranteed for serv- 
ice; will not mat, stretch or creep. 
W. M. Shultz, 117 N. Wells St., Chicago. 

















ROUTING MACHINES, Royle and Wesel 
Radial Arm type. Priced for quick dis- 
posal. E. T. Sullebarger, 116 John S&t., 
New York City. 


FOLDERS 


MENTGES 15x20 FOLDER, $60. Liberty 
17x22 Folder, factory rebuilt like new, 
$340. Motor. J. L. Paul, 222 Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Chicago. 

FOLDERS—Used, first-class condition, 
25x38”, 34x34”, 22x32” (Liberty). Write 
P. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St., Phila. 


HELP WANTED 
SALESMAN with following among 
printers to handle pressroom necessity. 
Large commission with weekly settle- 
ment. Box 33, Steinway Station, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


IMPRINTING FOR THE TRADE 
































CHICAGO IMPRINTING CO., 501. 


Plymouth Ct., Chicago. Phone Harrison 
1405. W. Ingalls, prop. 








Use Our Classified Advertising 
Section 


. To buy a bargain. 

. To sell a piece of equipment. 
- To sell or buy a business. 

. To get an employee. 

. To get a job. 


Only $1 per Agate Line 


uh Wh 











50 ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS CARD 
ZINCS one color $150. Colonial Press, 
1510 E. 56th St., Chicago. 


PRINTERS ART SERVICE 


DESIGN AND CUTS made to order. 
Write for assortment of free samples. 
Balda Art Service, Dept. 8, Oshkosh, Wis. 


SPECIALS 


Kelly “B’? Special with Extension Delivery 

Miehle Verticals 

4 Roller No. 4 Miehle, 29x41 Bed 

No. 3—4 Roller Miehle, Spiral Drive, Ext. 
Dely. 

No. i'—4 Roller Miehle, 39x53 Bed with 
spiral drive 

No. 00—4 Roller Miehle, 42x56 Bed with 
spiral drive 

14/7x22/" Colt’s Laureate 

8x12 Peerless Unit 

12x18 C. & P. with Kluge Feeder 

24 Rosback Power Punch 

39”" ee style automatle clamp 
cutter 

40” Sheridan New Model Auto Cutter 

40” 20th Century Seybold Cutter 

Model B Cleveland Folder with Automatle 


Feeder 
19x25 Baum Folder Model 289 with Aute. 
Feeder. 
Ci2 DoMore Embossing Machine 
Model 5 Linotype 


Also Complete Line of New Equipment 


THE WANNER COMPANY 


718 Sherman Street, Chicago 
Send us your inquiries—if we haven't 
got it, we'll get it. 
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ROLLER BACKERS SELF ADJUSTING 


J anuary 
—____Jalliany 
SCHOOLS 









MEYERS SELF ADJUSTING backer 
saves from $500 to $1,000 per year in 
production costs. L. Meyers, 1826 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 








ROTARY PRESSES (MOVED, 
REBUILT AND ERECTED) 


PROMPT SERVICE. A. Anderson & 
Sons, 218-220 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, 
tel. SUPerior 2728. 











RUBBER ENGRAVING & MATERIAL 


PATENT BASE and type high samples 
on request. Republic Engraving & De- 
signing Co., 311 N. Desplaines St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 











RUBBER PLATES 


HAND ENGRAVED, for use with either 
oil or water color inks. No patented 
process involved. Process Rubber Plate 
Co., 610 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 











RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED 


GIANT CASTER TYPE, hand-finished 
metal rules, leads and slugs. Send for 
catalog showing 330 faces metal rules, 
type and metal furniture. Printers Sup- 
ply Service, 719 S. DearbornSt., Chicago. 


ECONOMY PRINTERS PRODUCTS CO. 
Manufacturers of Quality rules, leads 
and slugs 2 to 24 point Elrod Cast, 125 
W. Harrison St., Chicago. 














SALESBOOKS 











PHOTO-ENGRAVING—Make si 
year above present income, #1000, Pet 


home by experience. Equipment, matt 








rial furnished. Aurora Photo- : 
School, Aurora, Mo. - Engraving 
LEARN LINOTYPE — Best pb 
printing business. Corresponiun” 
course, with Keyboard, $28; Practiog 
course, Cal 


$10 per week. Free 
Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, oo" 








ee 
SITUATION WANTED 





Pe 
PRINTER of proven ability. Expert es: 
timator. Full information by addresggin 
Box 268, The Graphic Arts Monthly, : 








STEEL RULE DIES—DIE CUTTINg 


ass 
WE’D DIE FOR YOU. Also makers of 
easels, all sizes and shapes in stock 
Thayer’s Dies, 1220 Maple Ave., Phone 
Westmore 0554, Los Angeles, Calif. 


STEREOTYPE & ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY 


SHAVERS, Benders, Saws, Casting 
Boxes, Routers, Matrix Beaters, Nickel. 
Steel Outfits. Write for catalogue. Elgin 
Bending Machine Co., 159 S. Grove Ave, 
Elgin, Ill. 




















TYPE 


TYPE—Cast from Ludlow, Intertype 
Linotype, Monotype matrices, sizes 8 to 
48 pt., including all modern faces. Price 
list and specimen sheet on _ request, 
Frank Mitchell, 209 W. 38th St. N.Y.C, 











TAKE ORDERS for Salesbooks. Cafe 
Checks, etc. Extensive, superior line; 
quick service. Easy plan; fine samples. 
Liberal discounts to responsible printers. 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 








SAW SHARPENING 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE CoO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller, 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6” 
75c and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 











SAWS 


SAWS AND SAW TRIMMERS—Rebuilt 
—Money Back Guarantee—$15.00 up— 
all makes. We save you money. John- 
son Roller Rack Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Dept. E 


FOR SALE—Miller Universal Saw Trim- 
mer complete with Router, Drill and Jig 
Saw, latest model--like new. W. 5 
Chapman, 508 Chestnut Hill, Baltimore, 
Md. 











TYPE MOLDS 








FOR ALL STYLES typemaking ma- 
chines. Alexander & Cox Co., 2358 Ogden 
Ave., Chicago. Write Phil. Nuernberger, 
mgr. mold dept., on mold problems, 


WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED—wMiehle or Babcock Colo 
press to take form 28x42. Cash. Lightner 
Pub. Corp., 2810 S. Michigan, Chicago, 
WANTED—14%x22 Chandler and Price 
Craftsman Automatic Unit. Quote low- 


est price for cash. Address Box 263, 
The Graphic Arts Monthly. 


EVERYTHING For The 
SMALL JOB PRINTER 
PRESSES --TYPE--EQUIPMENT 


GLOBE TYPE FOUNDRY 


956-958 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DEP'T. C SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
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1932 - ROQUIPMENT - 1932 


Practically every modern make of pressroom and bindery machine 
ow available from ‘our large stock. Never a better opportunity to 


acquire modern, dependable equipment at bargain prices with 
manufacturer’s guarantee as when new. Get our prices today. 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


Two-color Miehle 52”x70” bed with 
eer and extension delivery. 
j—5/0 Two-color Miehle 52”x65” bed with 

feeder and extension delivery. 


-color Miehles 45”x62” bed with 
ee Onion deliveries, and Grammer 
Wax Spray Attachments. 
j—1/0 Two-color Miehle 43”x56” bed with 
feeder and extension delivery. 


{—No. | Miehle Perfecting Press 40”x53” bed, 
with feeder and extension delivery. 


3—6/0 Miehles 51”x68” bed, feeders and ex- 
tension deliveries if desired. 


9—5/0 Special Miehles 46”x68” bed, Dexter 
suction feeders and extension deliveries. 


2—2/0 Miehles 43”x56” bed with extension de- 
liveries. Feeders if desired. 


2—No. | Miehles 39x53” bed, one with feeder 
and extension delivery. 


1—No. 12 Hodgman Miehle-built, 40”’x52” bed, 
latest mode!. Ideal for book and newspaper 
work. Bargain. 


I—No. 2 Miehle 35’x50” bed. 

2—No. 3 Miehles 33”x46” bed. 

2—No. 4-4R Miehles 29”x41” bed. 
2—Pony Miehles 24”x36” bed. 
5—Premiers, sizes 27”x40” to 46”x65”. 
2—Babcocks, sizes 28”x41” and 41x55”. 


I—No. 5 Babcock automatic unit 30”x43” bed, 
Dexter suction pile feeder. 


PLATENS 


1—14”x22” Colt’s Armory, Model 5-C. 
1—12”x18” C. & P. New Series. 
4—10"”x15” C. & P. New and Old Series. 











2—Miehle Verticals—1314”x20” bed, 
A. C. motors, gas heaters. Very 
late machines. 

1—Miller Simplex 20”x26” Automatic 
Press, 6 months old. 

2—Miller ‘‘Major'' Simplex 27”x40” 
Automatics. 

1—No. 2 Kelly, very new. 











AUTOMATIC JOBBERS 
2—Style ‘‘B’’ Kellys with extension deliveries, 
latest models with the large cylinder. 
(—12”x18” Miller Unit. 
I—12”x18” Craftsman Unit. 
1—10”x15” Miller Unit. 


CUTTERS 


i—32” Diamond hand lever. 
i—32” Seybold automatic clamp. 
1—44” Seybold automatic clamp. 
i—44” Dexter automatic clamp. 
1—57” Dexter automatic clamp. 
i—57” Oswego automatic clamp. 


COMPOSING ROOM AND BINDERY 
1—26” Monitor Multiple Punch, motor driven. 
i—24” Portland Multiple Punch. 


1—Hill-Curtis Trim-o-saw with router and jig 
attachment. 


i—Dexter Bundling Machine. 


i—Dexter Folder Model No. 190, 36”x48” 
sheet. 


i—Model ‘‘E’’ Cleveland Folder 17”x22” sheet, 
2—No. 4 Boston Wire Stitchers. 
i—Lot of Warnock diagonal base and hooks. 





FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTION AND PRICES 
WRITE, PHONE, WIRE © 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office 
343 S. Dearborn Street 
Tel. Harrison 5643 


New York Office 
225 Varick Street 
Tel. Walker 1554 


ETN OTA OC MOTTA 


Boston Office 
420 Atlantic Avenue 
Tel. Hancock 3115 
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| A 19% in. x 28 in. 1 


FOLDING MACHINE | 
Only °8 75° 


Makes 72 styles of folds 


1-2-3 or 4 folds in one operation. 
32-28-24-20-18-16, etc. pages in one 


operation. 

















2 parallel followed by 2 parallel at right 
angles and 2 parallel followed by 2 right 
angles—3 right angles—either standard or 
direct mail imposition. . . 


12 styles of three parallel (one up), etc. 


MOTOR INCLUDED 


Price f. o. 6. factory. 


Only $90.00 initial - - - $35.00 per month 


Tear off this advertisement and mail it for specimens of folds. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


| 615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA | 





























